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ORIGINAL  INVENTORS 

OF   THE 

EXTRA  LOW  CUSHIONS. 


Many  claim  to  be  the  Inventors  of 
the  Low  Cushion,  but  the  model  made 
by  Burroughes  &  Watts,  and  chosen 
by  J.  Roberts,  Sen.,  Ex- Champion, 
and  W.  Cook,  in  1870,  was  the 

FIRST  LOW  CUSHION 
EVER  MADE, 

and  was  used  for  the  first  Champion- 
ship Match. 

Original  Model  is  on  view  at 

Head  Office,  SOHO  SQUARE. 


ETIOLATED  AND  ANNEALED  BILLIARD  BALLS. 

{From  the  "FIELD.") 

WE  HAVE  RECEIVED  for  examination,  from  Messrs.  Burroughes 
AND  Watts,  of  Soho  Square,  W.,  a  set  of  their  etiolated  and 
annealed  solid  ivory  Billiard  Balls.  The  set  forwarded  to  us  is  one  with 
which,  as  we  are  told,  J.  Roberts,  jun.,  has  recently  played  an  aggregate  of 
70,000  up.  The  balls  have  not  been  adjusted  or  interfered  with,  but  have 
been  put  into  our  hands  just  as  they  were  when  removed  from  the  table,  in 
order  that  we  may  ascertain  how  they  have  stood  the  wear.  We  have  tested 
the  surface  of  these  balls  with  some  care,  and  are  unable  to  discover  that  it 
differs  materially  from  that  of  new  balls,  notwithstanding  the  knocking  ab  ut 
they  must  have  undergone.  On  the  spot  ball  we  note  one  little  flaw  ;  but  on 
looking  at  it  closely  we  think  the  ball  must  have  been  knocked  off"  the  table, 
or  otherwise  maltreated,  because  the  flaw  is  not  a  dent,  but  a  minute  irregular 
cut,  as  though  the  ball  had  fallen  on  some  hard  edge.  It  is  not  a  crack  in 
the  ivory. 

It  may  be  said  that  Roberts  plays  very  gently,  and  that,  therefore,  balls 
would  not  suffer  so  much  when  he  uses  them  as  they  would  when  slogged 
about  by  the  common  or  garden  amateur.  But  no  man  can  hit  harder  than 
Roberts  when  it  suits  him  to  play  for  a  forcing  hazard ;  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  should  have  played  70,000  up  without  ever  having  sent  a  bit  of  Sandow 
into  the  stroke.  Moreover,  he  must  have  had  adversaries  ;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  have  sometimes  deemed  it  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  No.  6.  (No.  6,  it  may  be  parenthetically  observed,  is  played  as  hard  as  the 
striker  can  hit,  and  gives  the  widest  angle  that  can  be  obtained  without  screw. ) 

The  process  of  annealing  ivory  balls,  which  Messrs.  Burroughes  and 
Watts  claim  to  have  discovered,  in  order  to  harden  the  surface,  has  at  all 
events  stood  the  test  involved  in  the  play  of  70,000  up.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, say  how  a  set  of  match  balls,  not  annealed,  would  compare  with  these, 
after  being  submitted  to  a  similar  test,  as  we  do  not  know  where  to  procure  such 
balls.  Our  impression  is — but  that  may  only  show  we  are  not  behind  the 
scenes — that,  as  a  rule,  each  fresh  match  is  played  with  a  new  set  of  balls. 

We  have  also  tested  this  set  of  balls  for  truth,  and  we  find  they  run  very 
accurately  on  either  axis,  and  this,  be  it  said,  after  being  exposed  to  heat  on  a 
-veil-lighted  table  for  some  weeks.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  red  is  quite  per- 
fect in  this  respect  ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  hit  a  ball  fairly  in  the  centre,  that 
the  slight  fault  we  thought  we  discovered  may  perhaps  be  ours.  Unfortunately, 
when  trying  the  experiment,  we  could  not  meet  a  really  first-class  player  to 
assist  us. 

One  more  point,  viz.,  the  etiolation,  remains  to  be  noticed.  These  balls, 
as  their  name  implies,  are  decidedly  whiter  than  ordinary  balls  (at  least,  the 
white  and  spot  white  are).  Ivory,  after  being  exposed  for  some  time,  is  apt 
to  turn  a  dirty  yellow.  We  have  here  a  nice  clean  white,  with  the  least  tinge 
of  yellow  in  it.  And  we  are  assured  that  these  balls  will  retain  their  colour 
for  a  great  length  of  time. 

{From  JOHN  ROBERTS,  Jun.) 

Jeypore  House,  Park  Village  West,  N.W, 
Messrs.  Burroughes  and  Watts.  7th  October,  1889. 

Gentlemen, — Your  Etiolated  Ivory  Balls  are  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  I  intend  uiing  them  in  all  my  Matches  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  during  the  forthcoming  season.  They  arc  much  whiter  than  the 
ordinary  ivory,  they  run  truer,  are  much  heavier,  and  are  a  real  pleasure  to 
play  with.  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  JOHN  ROBERTS,  Jun. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  BREAKS. 
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ACTUAL  PLAY  OF  COOK,  BENNETT,  ROBERTS, 
FEALL,  MITCHELL,  AND  TAYLOR. 


ELEVENTH    THOUSAND. 


ii^  LONDON: 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W. 


PREFACE. 

We  think  we  may  fairly  claim  for  billiards  a  high 
position  as  a  national  pastime.  That  it  is  a  national 
pastime  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  honoured 
as  it  has  been  by  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and 
graced  with  the  smiles  of  the  fairest  and  noblest 
in  the  land.  Nor  do  we  think  we  shall  prove  wrong 
if  we  predict  for  it  a  permanent  existence  as  a 
national  institution.  For  it  has  an  advantage  which 
we  Englishmen  cannot  afford  to  despise.  It  is 
independent  of  those  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
which  so  often  spoil  our  cricket  matches  and  other 
sports.  In  this  variable  climate  it  is  no  small  gain 
to  possess  a  pastime  which  may  be  called  weather- 
proof and  perennial — a  pastime  that  combines  the 
advantages  of  both  chess  and  cricket ;  provides  at 
once  the  intellectual  entertainment  of  the  one,  and 
the  physical  exercise  of  the  other ;  and  these  inde- 
pendently of  the  caprices  of  the  weather  or  the 
changes  of  the  season. 

All  billiard  players  are  agreed  on  one  point,  and 
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HOW  BILLIARD  BALLS  ARE  MADE. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.   I  AMES  BURROUGHES,    F.Z.S. 


From  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette." 


We  promised  in  a  previous  article  on  the  ivory  trade 
to  say  something  on  the  making  of  billiard  balls.  We 
can  do  so  to-day  with  some  authority,  as  a  represen- 
tative was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  James 
Burroughes  in  his  artistic  little  sanctum,  on  the  well- 
known  premises  of  Messrs.  Burroughes  and  Watts,. 
Soho  Square,  and  disposed  to  answer  any  question 
that  was  put  to  him.  Mr.  Burroughes  was  not 
literally  sitting  on  "  a  mountain  of  billiard  balls,"  as 
he  is  represented  in  one  of  the  firm's  photographs,  but 
he  might  appropriately  speak  from  such  a  'pedestal, 
for  he  has  made  himself  master  of  every  branch  of 
the  subject.  The  photograph  shows  the  process  of 
seasoning  the  firm's  stock  of  balls,  numbering  no  less 
than  20,000  and  valued  at  ;;^  16,000.  The  average 
number  cut  from  the  tusks  of  an  elephant  is  ten — five 
from  each  tusk — so  that  this  stock  represents  the 
produce  of  no  fewer  than  2,000  elephants. 


HoTi>  Billiard  Balls  are  Made. 


The  Annual  Turn-out. 

"We  turn  out,"  said  Mr.  Burroughes,  "  from  io,ooo 
to  12,000  balls  a  year,  and  to  do  that  we  must  keep  a 
very  large  stock  in  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
seasoned.  Why  they  require  to  be  seasoned  is  that 
ivory  is  a  gelatinous  substance  and  requires  to  be 
dried.  We  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  this  process. 
A  ball  never  shrinks  at  the  end  grain,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  way  the  tooth  grows,  but  always  in  the 
diameter.  After  it  has  been  roughed  out  we  keep  it 
for  two  or  three  years. 

"  Two  sizes  of  billiard  balls  are  made — one  for  the 
Continental  and  American  markets,  and  one  for  the 
English.  The  former  measures  2\  in.  to  2\  in. 
Immense  quantities  of  these  are  manufactured  in 
England,  and  shipped  to  both  continents.  The  size 
most  used  in  England  is  2tV  in.,  which  is  the  match 
«ize  as  used  by  Roberts,  but  2\  in.  is  also  made.  No 
other  sizes  can  be  used  on  an  English  billiard  table, 
as  the  cushions  are  only  built  for  that  height  of  ball. 
The  American  game  is  based  on  the  French,  and  the 
tables  are  the  same  size.  Cannon  is  the  usual  game. 
On  the  Continent  they  don't  use  pocket  tables,  but 
in  America  they  have  what  they  call  a  pool  table, 
which  has  six  pockets.  Russia,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  has  the  same  size  of 
table  as  the  English — 12  ft.  by  6  ft,  but  the  cu.shions 
are  higher  to  suit  the  larger  balls.  I  have  played 
billiards  in  Russia,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.     The  Russians  do 
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not  play  our  game  at  all,  often  playing  with  numbered 
balls,  and  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  our  scientific 
methods.  All  the  English-speaking  peoples,  except- 
ing the  Americans,  use  the  English-sized  table  and 
English-sized  ball." 

How  TO  Make  a  Good  Ball. 

"  The  size  of  tusks  out  of  which  balls  are  turned 
are  called  scrivelloes.  You  cannot  make  a  satisfac- 
tory ball  out  of  a  tusk  that  is  over  a  certain  size, 
because  if  you  turn  a  2h  in.  out  of  a  tooth  that 
measures  2\  in.  or  2|  in.,  you  will  remove  too  much 
of  the  outside  skin  or  hard  surface  of  the  tusk.  The 
nearer  you  have  the  tusk  to  the  size  of  the  ball  the 
better  surface  you  obtain.  We  consequently  select 
different  sizes  for  the  English  and  Continental  balls. 

"The  process  of  manufacture  is  very  simple,  but  it 
requires  great  skill.  The  block  of  ivory  is  placed  in 
an  iron  chuck,  and  one  half  of  the  ball  is  turned.  The 
ring  that  is  taken  off  is,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
size,  used  as  a  coupling  ring  for  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
in  that  of  the  larger  is  Stnt  to  India  as  a  native 
bangle." 

Exhibiting  one  of  these  half-turned  balls,  Mr. 
Burroughes  pointed  to  an  iron  pellet  which  had  been 
disclosed  embedded  in  the  ivory.  It  had  gone 
almost  through  the  tusk,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  hole  had  been  filled  up. 

"  After  the  second  half  has  been  turned  it  is  hung 
up  for  a  few  months  with  its  fellows  in  a  net  to  dry.. 
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No  artificial  heat  is  used.  They  are  kept  free  from 
any  draught  of  air,  as  ivory  cracks  when  exposed 
either  to  a  hot  or  cold  current.  When  considered 
thoroughly  seasoned,  they  are  most  skilfully  turned 
by  men  who  have  been  taught  this  process  for  years, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces 
of  handicraft  there  is.  There  are  thousands  of 
turners  in  the  kingdom,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  will 
turn  a  billiard  ball  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  sphere. 
Each  one  is  carefully  tested  to  ensure  accuracy. 
But  besides  the  size,  the  weight  must  also  be  exact, 
for  this  is  essential  to  the  correct  playing  of  the  game 
of  billiards.  A  set  of  match  balls  weighs  14  oz. 
Balls  out  of  the  same  tooth  will  vary  very  consider- 
ably, and  so  there  must  be  a  careful  selection.  The 
polishing  is  the  final  operation,  and  that  is  done 
simply  by  whiting  and  water,  with  a  good  deal  of 
elbow  grease.  A  ball  always  retains  its  beautiful 
polish." 

A  New  Process  for  Hardening. 
"  We  have  lately  discovered  a  process  for  hardening 
the  surface  of  balls,  called  by  us  '  etiolating  and 
annealing.'  A  set  subjected  to  the  process  is  being 
used  by  Roberts  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  He  has 
played  1 2,000  up  with  one  set,  and  they  are  as  good 
now  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  starting.  I  consider 
this  a  wonderful  invention.  We  cannot  patent  it,  but, 
of  course,  we  keep  the  process  secret.  It  is  effected 
by  chemical  means  which  does  not  destroy  the  nature 
of  the  ivory." 
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The  Life  of  a  Ball. 
"  The  life  of  a  ball  is  very  various.  A  ball  will  not 
remain  perfectly  true,  however  much  it  is  seasoned, 
because  of  the  continual  concussion,  which  causes  the 
cells  of  the  ivory  to  close  up.  If  a  ball  is  very  much 
played  with,  especially  in  a  heated  room,  immediately 
it  is  turned,  it  is  very  liable  to  crack  and  become 
untrue.  I  have  known  a  ball  to  run  untrue  in  a 
match  of  a  thousand  up.  They  can,  of  course,  be 
readjusted,  and  in  the  billiard-ball  department  that 
is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  our  business.  We 
never  take  ofif  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
unless  the  balls  are  very  bad.  They  would  be  of  no 
use  for  a  match  after  readjustment,  but  for  ordinary 
play  they  are  quite  as  good,  perhaps  even  better, 
because  they  have  been  consolidated.  We  have  to 
study  the  bias  of  a  ball.  If  the  core  does  not  run 
straight  through  the  ball,  because  of  being  cut  out  of 
a  circular  tooth,  it  always  runs  untrue.  The  core 
should  run  straight  through  it." 

Only  an  Expert  can  Judge. 
*'  Only  an  expert  would  know  a  good  ball.  I  have 
had  over  thirty-five  years'  experience,  and  my  father 
gave  me  a  practical  knowledge  at  the  bench,  so  that 
I  can  turn  a  ball  myself.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  I  should  know  a  good  ball  at  once,  but  a 
billiard  player  must  trust  to  the  manufacturer." 

/     High  Prices,  and  Why. 
"  As  to  the  pric   that  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
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the  ivory,  its  density,  and  the  straightness  of  the 
core,  besides  the  perfection  of  sha  e,  colour,  and 
weight.  In  making  balls  for  a  match  we  will  turn 
300  and  not  be  able  to  pick  out  more  than  four 
perfect  sets.  That  accounts  for  the  seemingly  ex- 
travagant price  which  is  charged  for  perfect  billiard 
balls.  They  are  the  choicest  of  the  choice.  The  rise  in 
the  price  of  ivory  at  the  last  three  or  four  sales  has 
sent  up  the  price  of  balls  to  four  guineas  a  set.  This 
is  a  big  price  to  what  was  once  charged.  We  have 
been  fifty-three  years  here,  and  forty  years  ago  we 
sold  billiard  balls  at  i8s.  a  set,  equal  to  those  for 
which  we  now  charge  four  guineas.  You  can't  buy  a 
billiard  ball  block  in  the  rough  now  under  14s.  to  15s., 
that  is  for  the  best.  Then  the  manufacturer  has  to 
make  his  selection,  for  balls  crack  in  turning  and 
drying. 

"As  to  composition  balls,  they  have  been  making 
them  for  over  twenty  years,  and  very  largely  of  late 
and  yet  they  cannot  supersede  ivory.  The  composi- 
tion ball  is  made  of  two  substances,  and  as  the  inner 
dries  slower  than  the  outer,  it  chips  and  cracks.  No 
billiard  player  will  use  composition  balls  as  long  as 
he  can  afford  ivory,  at  whatever  price.  Of  course 
composition  balls  will  be  used  by  people  who  don't 
care  to  pay  the  price  of  ivory,  but  billiards  is  quite 
another  game  when  composition  balls  are  used,  the 
angles  at  which  the  balls  go  off  being  so  different. 
No  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  peop  e  will  have 
to  use  composition  because  there   >  ill  be  no  ivory.     I 
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don't  think  that  will  happen  in  my  time.     I  should 
say  fifty  years  hence. 

"  Decidedly  billiards  is  more  popular  than  ever  it 
was.  Every  man  who  can  afford  it  has  a  table  in  his 
town  house,  and  his  next  move  is  to  put  one  in  his 
country  house  too.  New  billiard  table  makers 
are  springing  up  every  day.  When  we  began  there 
were  only  two  makers  in  London.  Now  there  are 
sixty-four.  We  have  branches  in  India  and  the 
Colonies,  and  have  just  arranged  to  begin  manufac- 
turing in  Sydney  on  a  arger  scale.  All  our  balls  are 
turned  in  London,  and  we  employ  regularly  eight 
ivory  ttirners." 

How  WE  GET  OUR  IVORY. 
"  A  certain  proportion  of  our  supplies  of  ivory  come 
from  Asia,  but  the  bulk  and  the  best  comes  from 
Africa.  Indeed,  a  great  part  of  what  is  nominally 
East  Indian  is  really  African,  for  it  is  sent  from 
Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  to  Bombay,  and  such 
parts  as  are  not  required  for  bangles  and  carved  work 
are  shipped  to  England.  More  or  less  comes  from 
Burmah,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and 
Java,  the  Siamese  being  the  best  of  the  Asiatic,  which 
is  apt  to  discolour.  The  African  is  shipped  from 
Senegambia,  Guinea,  the  Congo,  Benguela,  and  other 
places  on  the  West  Coast;  Zanzibar,  Mozambique, 
and  Sofala  on  the  East ;  Cape  Town  on  the  South  ; 
and  from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  being 
brought  down  from  the  interior  in  caravans,    London 
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is  the  great  market  for  ivory,  and  buyers,  both  for 
home  and  abroad,  attend  the  four  series  of  sales  held 
at  the  London  Docks.  Liverpool,  through  its  direct 
trading  connection  with  the  West  Coast,  receives  a 
certain  amount  of  ivory,  and  has  a  series  of  minor 
sales,  and  Antwerp  is  now  trying  to  cut  into  the  trade 
as  an  outcome  of  the  Belgium  efforts  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  At  the  last  series  of  sales  held  in  London 
only  75  tons  were  offered,  but  the  quantities  usually 
range  from  lOO  to  120  tons.  The  last  auctions  in 
Liverpool  disposed  of  1 3  tons,  and  about  3 1  tons  were 
offered  at  Antwerp.  Last  year  the  total  imports  of 
ivory  into  this  country  weighed  11,757  cwt.  This 
would  mean  at  least  60,000  tusks,  and  the  destruction 
of  30,000  elephants  for  this  market  alone.  France, 
Germany,  and  America  share  in  these  supplies,  but 
they  also  obtain  ivory  direct,  more  especially 
Germany.  One  authority  reckons  the  annual  mor- 
tality of  African  elephants  as  high  as  65,000  for 
export  alone,  besides  which  there  is  a  large  consump- 
tion in  Africa  itself,  the  chiefs  in  the  centre  keeping 
the  choicest  tusks  for  the  decoration  of  their  temples, 
houses,  and  graves.  One  qualification  should  be  noted. 
However  long-lived  the  elephant  is,  a  considerable 
number  must  die  naturally  every  year,  and  a  corre- 
sponding proportion  of  ivory  be  obtained  from  ele- 
phants which  are  not  slaughtered.  The  natives 
discover  great  quantities  in  what  are  known  as  the 
elephant's  burial-grounds. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HALF-BALL   STROKE. 

"  What  is  your  biggest  break  ?  "  is  a  common  ques- 
tion in  a  billiard  room.  We  will  suppose  the  answer 
to  be,  "  Oh,  I  have  made  thirty."  The  speaker  thereby 
implying  that  he  once  made  a  series  of  hazards  or 
cannons,  or  the  two  combined,  which  amounted  to 
thirty  in  all.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he  may  really  never 
have  made  a  break  at  all. 

The  present  work  is  addressed  to  that  large  class- 
of  billiard  players  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  game 
and  a  certain  amount  of  execution.  They  know  how 
to  make  individual  strokes,  they  can  generally  make 
an  easy  winning  or  losing  hazard,  or  cannon,  and  some- 
times they  play  for  a  difficult  stroke,  which  now  and 
then,  in  billiard-room  language,  "comes  off."  I 
believe,  however,  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this 
class  of  players  have  really  never  made  a  break. 
They  have  played   for  strokes  and  made  them  re- 
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peatedly,  and  then  perhaps  made  the  next  stroke, 
and  so  on,  but  the  position  of  the  balls  at  th£_£Liiiah 
of  each  stroke  has  been  left  todiance.  This  is  not 
making  a  break.  For  instance,  suppose  the  question 
is  asked,  "  What  are  you  going  to  play  for?"  Answer, 
"  I  am  going  to  try  and  go  in  off  the  red."  This  is 
playing  for  the  stroke.  Suppose,  however,  the  answer 
is,  "  I  am  going  to  try  to  go  in  off  the  red  and  leave  it 
over  the  middle  pocket"    This  is  playing^  for  a  break. 

The  greatest  break  on  record — ^viz.,  that  made 
by  Peall — consisted  chiefly  of  a  series  of  winning 
hazards.  Before  each  stroke  the  player  might  have 
stated,  "  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  red  and  leave  my 
ball  in  a  position  where  I  can  easily  put  the  red  into 
one  of  the  top  pockets  again." 

Almost  any  one  can  make  two  or  three  consecutive 
red  spot  hazards,  but  how  many  are  there  who  can 
make  two  or  three  hundred  }  Very  few ;  they  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  And  yet 
the  difference  really  depends  upon  being  able  to  get 
the  right  position. 

We  have  given  five  specimens  of  breaks  by  living 
players — viz.,  John  Roberts,  Joseph  Bennett,  Peall, 
Cook,  and  Mitchell.  Four  are  all-round  breaks  of 
actual  play,  the  strokes  having  been  taken  down  at 
the  time  they  were  made ;  and  the  fifth  exemplifies 
the  method  of  playing  the  spot-stroke. 


Losing  hazards  are  the  backbone  of  the  game  of 
billiards,  and  to  make  a  break  it  is  absolutely  essential 
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that  the  player  should  be  able  to  achieve  with  cer- 
tainty ordinary  losing  hazards.  To  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  half-ball  stroke  or  what  is  called  the  "natural  angle." 

The  vast  majority  of  ordinary  billiard  players 
have  never  had  a  lesson  on  billiards.  They  are 
self-taught,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  having 
picked  up  hints  from  watching  the  play  of  better 
players  than  themselves.  They  have  probably  found 
out  that  there  is  one  position  in  which  the  balls 
may  be  placed  in  which  the  angle  is  such  that  a 
cannon  or  losing  hazard  is  far  easier  than  in  any 
other  position.  Even  beginners  soon  find  out  this  par- 
ticular angle  when  the  object  ball  is  -over  one  of  the 
middle  pockets.  Amateurs  also  are  generally  able  to 
make  losing  hazards  in  the  top  pockets  at  this  same 
angle  when  the  ball  is  near  the  pocket  and  a  little 
way  off  the  top  cushion.  When,  however,  the  ball  is 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  say  on  the  pyramid 
spot  or  the  middle  spot,  then  they  begin  to  break 
down,  simply  because  they  do  not  spot  their  ball  in 
baulk  in  the  right  place,  or,  in  other  words,  because 
they  have  not  yet  learnt  what  is  the  natural  angle 
jsufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  carry  it  in  their  eye  (so 
to  speak),  or  to  make  a  calculation  for  all  positions  on 
the  table. 

We  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  experiment,  ist. 
Place  the  red  ball  near  one  of  the  middle  pockets  in 
a  position  where  there  is  an   easy  losing  hazard  left. 
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Now  place  your  own  ball  in  baulk  as  if  you  were 
going  to  play.  Next  measure  this  angle  and  see  if  it 
is  the  "  natural  angle,"  vide  Diagram  11. ;  you  will 
probably  find  that  you  have  spotted  your  ball  cor- 
rectly, if  you  are  anything  of  a  player. 

2ndly.  Place  the  red  ball  on  the  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  table.  Now  place  your  own  ball  in  baulk  in 
the  proper  position  for  making  a  losing  hazard  in  one 
of  the  top  pockets.  Then  measure  the  angle  and  see 
if  you  have  disposed  it  correctly,  and  you  will  most 
likely  find  you  have  not. 

Although,  in  looking  over  these  diagrams,  the 
natural  angle  A  N  G  {vide  Diagram  II.)  seems  too- 
obtuse — i.e.^  too  wide,  yet  you  will  find  that  when  you 
come  to  spot  your  ball  in  baulk  in  order  to  go  into 
one  of  the  top  pockets  off  the  red  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  you  will  probably  make  it  still  wider, 
in  fact  too  wide  to  secure  the  losing  hazard  at  alL 
You  will  find  that  you  have  spotted  your  ball  toa 
near  the  centre  of  the  baulk. 

The  proper  position  to  spot  the  ball  in  baulk  in 
order  to  go  off  the  red  from  the  centre  of  the  table 
is  seven  and  a  half  inches  away  from  the  middle  spot 
in  the  baulk  line.  The  majority  of  players  will  be 
found  to  spot  their  ball  about  six  inches  away  from 
the  centre  spot  in  baulk,  and  then  when  they  play  to 
make  the  losing  hazard  they  will,  instead  of  going 
into  the  pocket,  generally  strike  the  side  cushion 
about   a   couple  of  inches  below  the  pocket.     The 
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reason  of  this  is  that  they  have  not  got  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  the  natural  angle  to  place  their  own  ball 
at  once  in  the  proper  position. 

We  will  first  give  two  illustrations  of  the  natural 
angle  that  can  be  easily  found  on  the  billiard  table, 
and  then  enter  more  fully  into  this  important  point, 
upon  which  the  whole  game  depends. 

Place  the  red  ball  on  the  spot.  Then  place  your 
own  ball  just  over  one  of  the  top  pockets.  There  is 
now  an  easy  losing  hazard  into  the  opposite  top 
pocket  if  you  aim  correctly.    This  is  the  natural  angle. 

Again,  place  the  red  as  before  on  the  spot,  and  put 
your  own  ball  an  inch  or  two  along  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  middle  pocket  to  the 
spot.  There  is  now  an  easy  losing  hazard  (if  you 
aim  correctly)  off  the  red  into  the  opposite  top 
pocket.     This  is  the  natural  angle. 

•  We  have  used  the  expression,"  If  you  aim  correctly." 
Perhaps  some  players  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
in  playing  billiards  they  should  aim  at  jhe^samejpot 
on  the  object  ball ;  we  mean  in  making  ordinary  losing 
hazards  and  cannons — in  other  words,  in  making  nine 
strokes  out  of  ten.  Again,  some  players  will  be  still 
more  surprised  to  hear  that  (with  the  exception  of 
making  a  straight  hazard)  they  never  hit  the  ball  on 
the  spot  at  which  they  aim — it  is  impossible.  This 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  I  will  try  to  explain  fully. 

It  has  been  found  out  by  experience  (and  can  be 
proved  mathematically)  that  it  is  far  easier  to  make 
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a  stroke  when  you  strike  the  object  ball  at  what  is 
called  a  half-ball.  The  meaning  of  a  half-ball  is 
that  you  aim  at  the  object  ball  so  that  the  centre  of 
your  ball  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  edge,  or  rim,  of 
the  object  ball. 

This  point  is  so  important  that  we  hope  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  it  at  some  length. 

You  may  ask,  why  is  it  easier  to  make  any  stroke 
when  you  aim  at  this  particular  point  more  than  any 
other  1  Tb^-gpiagnn  is  that  ynn  ran  never  be  certain 
of  an  absolutely  true  aim.  Sometimes  you  will  go  a 
little  too  much  to  the  right  and  sometimes  a  little  too 
much  to  the  left 

When  you  aim  so  that  the  centre  of  your  ball  is  in 
a  line  with  the  extreme  edge  of  the  object  ball,  it  is 
found  that  a  small  variation  either  way  in  aim  majcgs 
comparatively  little  difference  in  the  direction  of  your 
own  ball  after  it  has  struck  the  other. 

For  instance,  place  the  red  ball  on  the  spot  and 
your  own  ball  on  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  middle  pocket  to  the  spot.  Place  your 
ball,  say,  about  the  centre  of  this  imaginary  line. 
There  is  now,  as  you  will  find,  an  easy  losing  hazard 
off  the  red  into  the  top  pocket.  Aim  carefully  at  the 
rim  of  the  object  ball,  and  keep  your  cue,  the  centre 
of  your  own  ball,  and  the  extreme  edge  of  the  red  in 
one  line. 

Play  the  stroke  a  dozen  times  and  you  will  pro- 
bably   make  the  losing  hazard  each   time.     Watch, 
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however,  the  direction  of  the  red  ball  after  each  stroke, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  varies  a  little. 

The  ordinary  direction  of  the  red  ball  after  being 
struck  will  be  in  a  line  straight  up  the  table — i.e.,  it 
will  hit  the  top  cushion  in  a  line  with  the  spot  and 
the  pyramid  spot.  Still,  sometimes  the  red  will 
strike  the  cushion  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  This  simply  shows  that  you  have  aimed 
either  too  much  one  way  or  the  other.  Still  you  have 
made  the  losing  hazard. 

Diagram  I.  (;vide  page  16)  illustrates  the  position  of 
aiming  at  the  ball  for  the  half-ball  stroke. 

O  is  the  object  ball. 

P  is  your  own  ball.  ^ 

The  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  your  own  ball, 
P,  to  the  point  A,  the  extreme  point  of  the  horizontal 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  object  ball  O,  is 
the  line  of  sight.  In  fact,  you  ought  to  aim  at  A.  If 
you  do  your  ball  will  travel  along  the  line  P  A  in  the 
direction  of  A.  But  your  ball  will  not  hit  the  object 
ball  O  at  A,  but  at  the  point  C. 

The  circle  P2  shows  the  position  of  your  ball  at 
the  moment  of  contact,  C  being  the  point  of  contact. 

How  often  do  you  hear  players  say,  "  I  hit  the  ball 
exactly  where  I  aimed  ! "  You  must,  however,  see  that 
this  is  absolutely  impossible,  except  in  the  one  case 
of  the  balls  being  dead  straight. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  perplexing  to  amateurs 
to  be  told  that  if  they  want  to  hit  the  ball  in  one 
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place  they  must  aim  at  another.  But  the  proper  way 
of  putting  the  point  is,  if  you  want  to  strike  the  ball 
in  the  proper  place  you  must  always  aim  at  the  same 
spot — viz.,  the  extreme  edge  of  the  ball.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  players  who  always  hit  the  object  ball 
too  full ;  they  wish  their  ball  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  object  ball  at  the  point  C,  and  consequently 
they  aim  at  the  point  C. 

It  is  evident  from  the  diagram  that  if  you  wish  the 
balls  to  meet  at  C  you  must  aim  your  ball  at  A.  It 
will  be  found  that  a  person  who  has  played  some 
time  will  experience  greater  difficulty  in  accepting 
this  theory  and  acting  on  it  practically  than  one  who 
has  never  played  before. 

We  have  before  said  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
is  necessary  to  aim*  at  the  object  ball  as  we  have 
described,  viz.,  at  one  point,  and  that  its  extreme 
edge.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  more 
correct  to  have  said  ninety-nine  times  out._Qf,  a  hun- 
dred.  So  far  as  what  is  known  as  the  all-round  game 
is  concerned  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In  billiards 
all  long  shots  must  be  played  as  half-ball  strokes,  or  '^^J  v 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  making  the  stroke. 
The  exceptions  to  the  half-ball  stroke  are  running 
through  a  ball  or  cutting  a  ball  fine.  Practically 
speaking,  these  strokes  should  only  be  attempted  when 
the  balls  are  comparatively  close  together. 

E^very  player  knows  that  when  his  ball  is  near 
the  object  ball,  say  a  foot  off,  he  can  run  through 
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it,  being  tolerably  sure  what  direction  his  ball  will 
take  after  contact  Suppose,  however,  the  object  ball 
is  eight  feet  off.  Every  player,  even  the  best  pro- 
fessional, knows  that  to  run  through  a  ball  at  that 
distance  is  a  stroke  that  can  never  be  depended  on. 
Yet  at  that  distance  a  losing  hazard,  if  the  ball  can 
be  struck  a  fair  half-ball,  is  an  absolute  certainty. 

Again,  there  are  some  players  who  will  say,  "  Oh, 
I  can  go  off  the  red,  hitting  it  fine."  This  may  be 
easy  if  you  are  near  to  it,  but  utterly  unreliable 
if  you  are  at  a  distance  or  the  ball  has  to  travel 
a  long  way  after  contact  with  the  object  ball. 

For  example,  place  the  red  ball  on  the  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  tabje,  and  your  own  in  the  middle  of 
the  baulk  line.  Now  go  off  the  red  into  one  of  the 
top  pockets.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  but  so  difficult 
that  no  player,  however  skilful,  would  dream  of  trying 
for  it.  Place,  however,  your  own  ball  7^  inches  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  stroke  is,  or  ought  to  be,. 
a  certainty.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  certainty  to  any  one 
who  can  depend  upon  striking  his  own  ball  accurately 
for  the  half-ball  stroke.  That  is,  to  any  one  who  can 
aim  correctly  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  object  ball. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling  so  long 
On  one  point,  but  it  is  the  A  B  C  of  billiards,  and,  like 
th^  alphabet,  the  only  way  of  teaching  it  is  by  constant 
repetition.  Unless  this  idea  be  firmly  rooted  in  the 
mind  it  is  as  impossible  to  make  breaks  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  read  before  learning  the  letters. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   NATURAL  ANGLE. 

Diagram  II.  shows  the  natural  angle,  exemplified 
by  the  lines  A  N  G,  and  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  make  breaks 
to  cut  out  a  piece  of  cardboard,  or  still  better  a  piece 
of  wood,  It^b-  inches  thick,  exactly  this  size  and  shape, 
or,  if  preferred,  by  extending  the  lines  N  A  and  N  G, 
a  larger  piece  can  be  obtained  ;  the  line  A  G  forms 
merely  a  base  to  the  triangle,  and  is  not  therefore 
used  in  any  of  the  following  examples  ;  the  lines  B 
and  B^  indicate  the  direction  the  object  ball  will  take 
after  being  struck. 

Now  apply  this  "  sighting  angle"  to  any  diagram  in 
the  present  work.  Thus,  place  the  point  N  on  the 
edge  of  the  ball  on  the  spot,  and  adjust  the  line  A  N 
so  that  it  crosses  the  centre  of  the  left  middle  pocket. 
Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  N  G  will  cross  the 
middle  of  the  right  top  pocket. 

Again,  place  the  point  N  at  the  edge  of  the  ball  on 
the  spot,  and  the  line  N  G  so  that  it  crosses  the  centre 
of  the   right-hand    middle  pocket.     It  will  be  found 
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that  the  other  side,  viz.,  N  A,  will  cross  the  middle  of 
the  left  top  pocket. 

Once  more,  place  the  point  N  so  that  the  line  N  G 
will  cross  the  middle  of  the  left  top  pocket,  and  the 
line  N  A  will  cross  the  centre  of  the  right  top  pocket. 

This  sighting  angle  will  enable  you  to  tell 
exactly  where  you  ought  to  spot  your  ball  every 
time.  For  example,  take  the  angle  A  N  G,  and 
place  the  point  N  at  the  edge  of  the  ball  on  the 
centre  spot  on  the  table.  Then  adjust  the  line 
N  A  so  that  it  crosses  the  centre  of  the  left-hand 
top  pocket.  The  line  N  G  will  now  cross  the  baulk 
line  exactly  on  the  spot  where  you  should  place  your 
own  ball  if  you  want  to  make  a  losing  hazard  in 
the  left  top  pocket  off  the  red.  This  spot,  if 
measured  according  to  the  scale,  will  be  found  to  be 
7^  inches  away  from  the  centre  spot  in  baulk. 

Similarly,  if  you  want  to  go  off  the  red  placed  on 
the  centre  spot  of  the  table  into  the  right  top  pocket, 
if  the  point  N  is  at  the  edge  of  the  ball  and  the 
line  N  G  cross  the  centre  of  the  right  top  pocket, 
then  the  line  N  A  will  cross  the  baulk  line  at  the 
point  where  the  ball  should  be  spotted. 

It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  exercise  to  place  the 
"  sighting  angle  "  on  the  billiard  table,  and  by  it  to 
judge  exactly  where  to  spot  the  player's  ball.  A 
small  wooden  triangle  an  inch  and  one-sixteenth 
thick  is  the  best,*  as  then  the  point  N  will  touch  that 

*  These  are  supplied  by  Burroughes  and  Watts,  post  free  is.  3d. 
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part  of  the  ball  at  which  we  must  aim,  viz.,  the 
extreme  edge. 

Place  the  red  ball  anywhere  about  the  upper  middle 
part  of  the  table  where  there  is  obviously  an  easy  losing 
hazard  into  one  or  both  of  the  top  pockets,  and  take 
your  own  ball  and  spot  it  in  baulk.  Then  take  the 
"sighting  angle"  and  place  it  with  the  point  N  against 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  red  ball,  and  direct  one  of 
the  sides  that  contains  the  angle  at  N  so  that  it  is  in  a 
line  with  the  centre  of  the  top  pocket  into  which  you 
intend  making  the  losing  hazard.  Then  stoop  down 
and  see  if  your  ball  is  in  line  with  the  other  side.  If 
it  is,  it  shows  that  you  have  spotted  your  ball  cor- 
rectly. If  it  is  not,  it  will  show  you  by  how  much 
you  are  wrong.  There  are  many  persons  who  always 
spot  their  ball  too  much  one  way.  The  general  fault 
with  beginners  is  that  they  make  the  natural  angle 
too  obtuse — i.e.,  too  wide.  In  trying  to  go  off  a  ball  in 
the  centre  of  the  table  they  are  more  apt  to  place  their 
ball  too  near  the  centre  of  baulk  than  too  far  away. 

The  best  lesson  in  making  breaks  is  to  watch 
the  result  of  playing  for  the  hazard  first  from  the  posi- 
tion where  you  originally  spotted  your  ball,  and  then 
from  the  spot  indicated  by  the  sighting  angle.  If  you 
play  the  stroke  correctly  from  the  latter  position  the 
object  ball  will  be  driven  up  and  down  the  table,  and 
being  kept  out  of  baulk,  an  easy  stroke  will  surely  be 
left ;  played  other\vise,  the  object  ball  will  most  likely 
be  driven  close  to  the  side  cushion,  and  be  compara-  . 
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tively  safe.  We  are  supposing  the  balls  to  be  a  good 
set,  2rV  inches  in  diameter,  and  true.  We  are  also 
supposing  that  you  strike  your  ball  fairly  and  freely. 
For  remember,  you  must  strike  your  ball  with  the  top 
of  your  cue,  and  not  push  it.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  describe  the  difference  between  pushing  and 
striking  a  ball,  but  there  is  a  decided  difference.  In 
fact  you  can  almost  tell  a  good  player  by  the  sound 
made  by  his  cue  when  striking  the  ball.  There  is  no 
better  lesson  in  the  world  than  watching  the  style  of 
a  good  player  and  then  trying  to  imitate  it. 

In  making  breaks  by  means  of  losing  hazards,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  two  points  to  con- 
sider. First,  the  hazard  ;  secondly,  the  position  of 
the  object  ball  after  the  hazard.  When  once  you 
have  become  accustomed  to  spot  your  own  ball  cor- 
rectly and  aim  correctly — let  me  repeat  it  once  more, 
viz.,  at  tlie  extreme  edge  of  the  object  ball — you  will 
then  find  that  you  can  play  the  losing  hazard  either 
slow  or  fast.  You  can  drop  on  the  object  ball  so 
slowly  that  your  own  ball  will  only  just  reach  the 
pocket,  or  you  can  play  the  stroke  hard  enough  to 
send  the  object  ball  right  round  the  table. 

Of  course  the  same  is  the  case  in  playing  for  a 
cannon,  which  is  easier  than  a  hazard.  When  you 
play  for  a  pocket  you  must  be  within  a  space  of  3| 
inches,  that  being  the  width  of  an  ordinary  pocket, 
or  you  will  miss  the  stroke.  In  playing  for  a  cannon 
on    to   a  ball  2tV  inches   wide,   you   have   really  a 
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width  of  space  three  times  that  size  at  which  to  play, 
as  if  you  go  within,  a  diameter's  distance  of  the  ball 
on  either  side  you  will  still  cannon ;  consequently, 
the  width  of  space,  which  in  the  case  of  the  pocket  is 
only  3f  inches,  is  in  the  case  of  a  cannon  increased 
to  6j^  inches. 

When  once  you  have  learnt  to  strike  your  ball  cor- 
rectly, whether  it  be  a  gentle  stroke  or  otherwise  (we 
do  not  refer  to  forcing  strokes),  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  certain  of  the  stroke,  you  should  invariably 
play  every  time  for  position. 

Of  course  the  position  of  your  own  ball  in  play- 
ing for  losing  hazards  is  fixed — that  is,  it  is  in  baulk. 
The  position  of  the  object  ball  is  never  absolutely 
known,  you  can  only  tell  to  a  certain  degree.  It  will 
be  "  there  or  thereabouts."  As  a  rule  it  will  of  course 
be  found  that  the  more  carefully  you  consider  your 
play,  the  easier  is  it  to  ^tX.  position. 

The  first  point  you  must  get  your  eye  accustomed 
to  is  the  direction  of  the  red  ball  after  contact.  To 
go  back  to  our  two  original  hazards  exemplifying 
the  natural  angle.  Suppose  your  ball  is  over  the 
middle  pocket,  and  you  go  off  the  red,  the  direction 
of  the  red  ball  should  be  parallel  with  the  length  of 
the  table. 

If  you  apply  the  triangle  A  N  G  to  the  position 
described,  you  will  find  that  the  arrow  marked  B 
shows  the  direction  if  you  play  from  the  left-hand 
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pocket,  and  the  arrow  Bi  shows  the  direction  if  you 
play  from  the  right-hand  middle  pocket. 

In  playing  this  stroke,  therefore,  the  one  idea  is  to 
play  so  that  the  red  will  not  go  into  baulk.  If 
you  play  the  stroke  gently  the  red  will  be  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  where  another  losing  hazard 
is  certain. 

Remember  the  more  accurately  you  strike  your 
ball,  the  more  surely  will  the  object  ball,  after  being 
struck,  follow  the  directions  shown  in  our  triangle, 
and  marked  B  and  B^ 

Next,  play  the  losing  hazard  from  over  one  top 
pocket  off  the  red  into  the  opposite  top  pocket.  Vide 
Diagram  III. 

The  red  will  travel  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  diagram  commencing  at  R  and 
terminating  at  R^,  according  to  which  side  of  the 
table  the  stroke  is  played.  If  we  play  too  gently  we 
shall  leave  the  red  under  the  top  side  cushion. 
We  must  therefore  try  and  play  with  sufficient 
strength  to  bring  the  red  down  over  the  middle 
pockets  in  position  R-. 

The  dotted  lines  in  Diagram  III.  give  a  rough 
(remember,  only  a  rough)  idea  of  the  parts  of  the 
table  where  a  ball  will  be  safe,  or  nearly  so.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  exact  rule. 
To  say  that  there  is  a  hazard  on  in  one  place,  but  if 
you  move  the  ball  an  eighth  of  an  inch  it  is  safe,  is 
manifestly  absurd.      The  general    id.^a  is,  keep  the 
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object  ball  out  of  baulk,  and  as  much  as  possible 
away  from  the  cushions. 

It  is  wonderful,  after  a  little  practice,  how  easy  it 
is  to  make  a  series  of  losing  hazards  in  the  top  and 
middle  pockets.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
getting  position  is  not  so  .much  where  to  leave  the 
object  ball  as  where  not  to  leave  it.  As  long  as  you 
avoid  the  dangerous  or  safe  parts  you  are  certain  of 
position.  Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  table 
means  that  a  fairly  easy  stroke  is  left. 

A  glance  at  the  dotted  lines  will  assist  the  beginner 
in  learning  what  positions  to  avoid.  He  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  these  dotted  lines  are  of  necessity 
not  absolutely  correct,  but  merely  suggestive.  It  will 
materially  assist  progress  if  the  reader  will  mark  the 
safe  places  on  a  billiard  table,  drawing  the  lines 
lightly  with  pipe-clay,  not  the  common  chalk,  which 
might  damage  the  cloth.  The  lines  will  remain  dis- 
tinct for  many  days,  in  no  way  interrupting  ordinary 
play,  and  by  the  time  the  lines  become  obliterated, 
the  undesirable  positions  will  have  become  indelibly 
fixed  in  mind. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

THE   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   MAKING   BREAKS. 

As  the  present  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  bilhards,  those  who  wish 
to  study  fully  the  rudiments  of  the  game  from  its 
commencement — how  to  strike  their  ball ;  the  theory 
of  side,  screw,  drag,  &c.,  to  the  higher  theories  and 
science  of  the  game — had  better  obtain  "  Billiards  by 
Cook,"  published  by  ourselves.  This  book  also  con- 
tains photographs  of  Cook,  taken  in  the  act  of 
playing  the  ball  under  all  the  conditions  which  are 
ever  likely  to  occur  in  actual  practice,  which  are 
extremely  useful  to  beginners. 

By  the  present  treatise  we  simply  wish  to  teach 
those  who  can  make  strokes  and  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  game  how,  by  exercising  a  little  thought, 
they  can  make  breaks.  A  break,  as  we  have  before 
described,  is  a  series  of  strokes,  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  balls  after  the  stroke  has  been  taken  into 
account. 

There  are  a  few  general  principles  which  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  breaks. 

I.  For  long  shots  you  must  play  a  half-ball  stroke 
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every  time.  When  the  ball  comes  off  at  the  natural 
angle  the  stroke  can  be  depended  upon,  for  this 
reason,  that  when  you  aim  at  that  particular  point — 
viz.,  the  edge  of  the  object  ball — a  slight  deviation  in 
aim  mikes  but  little  difference  in  the  direction  in 
which  your  own  ball  travels,  though  it  will  of  course 
make  a  difference  in  the  direction  the  object  ball  will 
take. 

For  experiment,  place  the  red  ball  in  the  centre  spot 
of  the  table.  If  you  play  to  go  into  one  of  the  corner 
pockets  and  are  a  skilful  player  you  can  make  the 
losing  hazard,  and  rarely  fail.  If  you  play  to  pocket 
the  red  you  will  miss  it  oftener  than  you  will  succeed, 
however  skilful  a  player  you  may  be,  for  to  effect  this 
you  must  strike  but  one  particular  point  on  the  red 
ball  to  make  the  winning  hazard.  In  the  previous 
case  you  have  a  certain  margin  of  surface  on  which 
to  hit  the  ball,  any  point  of  which  would  insure 
making  the  losing  hazard.  Consequently  the  losing 
hazard  is  easy — the  winning  hazard  difficult. 

2.  Play  to  run  through  a  ball,  or  cut  a  ball  fine, 
only  when  the  object  ball  is  so  near  that  the  stroke 
is  of  no  great  difficulty. 

3.  Remember  that  the  easier  a  stroke  is,  the  more 
important  it  is  to  think  and  exercise  care.  Dwell 
upon  such  strokes,  and  do  not  strike  until  you  have 
ascertained  the  effect  of  the  stroke  and  the  probable 
position  of  the  balls. 

Players   cannot   be   too   particular   in  bearing  the 
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following  fact  in  mind  :  A  good  break  is  a  series  of 
easy  strokes,  seldom  a  series  of  difficult  ones. 

When  you  have  an  easy  stroke,  then,  is  the  time  to 
think  how  to  leave  another,  because  when  you  have  a 
difficult  stroke  you  are  compelled  to  concentrate  your 
thought  simply  on  making  it.  You  cannot  in  such 
cases  always  afford  to  think  about  the  position  of  the 
balls. 

When  you  have  a  certain  stroke  think  how  to  make 
it  so  as  to  leave  another  equally  certain.  Peall's  great 
break  of  2,413  points  was  really  a  long  series  of 
certainties,  any  one  of  which  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  beginner  who  had  never  made  twenty 
off  the  balls. 

The  secret  of  the  break  was  that  in  making  each 
stroke  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity,  for  obtain- 
ing a  good  position  for  the  next.  I  will  repeat  this 
fundamental  maxim  once  more  :  On  the  easiest  strokes 
bestow  the  greatest  care. 

4.  In  making  a  cannon  when  the  balls  are  close 
together,  keep  outside  them  ;  avoid  getting  between 
them ;  first  hit  one  fine  and  then  the  other,  so  as 
not  to  separate  them  {vide  Diagram  V.,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  again). 

5.  In  playing  for  position  remember  that  the 
situation  of  the  red  ball  has  to  be  considered  first. 
For  instance,  in  playing  a  cannon  you  must  strike 
with  the  proper  strength  to  leave  either  ball  over  a 
pocket,  or  both  in  close  proximity  {e.g.^  vide  Diagram 
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XXVL).  Here  Bennett  plays  a  cannon,  and  hits  the 
red  so  that  it  is  left  over  one  of  the  top  pockets. 

6.  The  best  position  on  the  table,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  great  break,  is  when  the  balls. 
are  all  together  near  the  spot  end.  If  the  red  is 
near  either  of  the  top  pockets  all  the  better. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  If  the  red  is 
pocketed  it  is  spotted  close  by.  Some  of  the  largest 
breaks  made  are  a  series  of  alternate  red  winning 
hazards  and  cannons  at  this  end  of  the  table. 

You  cannot  have  a  better  object  in  view  than  try- 
ing to  bring  all  the  balls  together  over  one  of  the  top> 
pockets  {e.g.,  vide  Diagram  XII.).  Here  Roberts  plays 
for  what  to  some  would  be  a  difficult  screw,  in  order 
to  effect  this  object. 

We  have  explained  that  when  a  stroke  is  easy  it  is- 
often  far  better  to  run  through  a  ball  than  to  play 
for  the  more  certain  half-ball  stroke. 

Diagram  IV.  is  taken  just  as  it  is  from  Cook's- 
book  on  billiards.  R  is  the  red  ball,  and  S  the 
spot.  The  player  is  in  hand.  There  is  of  course 
a  cannon  left.  First,  suppose  we  place  our  ball  at 
P  and  play  the  half-ball  stroke.  The  red  will  follow 
the  dotted  line  terminating  at  N,  while  the  spot-ball 
will  be  sent  higher  up  the  table  and  the  balls  will 
be  separated.  Next,  suppose  we  spot  our  ball  three- 
inches  to  the  left,  and  play  to  run  through  the  red. 
The  red  will  now  follow  the  dotted  line,  terminating;- 
at  E.     By  these  means  the  balls  will  be  kept  together 
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SCALE      HALF       INCH       TO     A     FOOT. 
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SCALE   HALF    INCH     TO  A  FOOT 
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It  is,  however,  obvious  that  if  these  balls  had  been 
a  long  way  off  you  could  not  depend  upon  running 
through  the  red.  As  they  are  close  together,  how- 
ever, the  stroke  is  approximately  certain.  There- 
fore, as  we  have  said  just  now,  play  for  another 
certainty. 

Diagram  V.  is  another  example,  illustrating  how 
the  half-ball  stroke  can  be  dispensed  with  in  cases 
where  the  balls  are  left  "  very  easy."  R  is  the  red, 
S  the  spot,  and  P  the  striker's  ball.  They  are  so 
close  together  that  with  a  little  care  you  can  strike 
S  so  as  just  to  touch  it  and  move  it  not  more  than 
an  inch,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  it  strikes  R  on 
the  extreme  edge  and  only  moves  it  about  an  inch. 
Your  own  ball  will  then  stop  at  P',  and  there  is  left 
an  equally  easy  cannon  off  R^  on  to  S* ;  the  latter 
figures  showing  the  position  of  the  spot  white  and 
red  respectively  after  playing  the  stroke. 

In  these  little  fine  touches,  by  which  are  made 
those  interesting  breaks  known  as  "nurseries  of 
cannons,"  it  will  be  often  found  that  a  little  side 
will  be  an  assistance,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  slightly 
altering  the  direction  the  ball  takes  after  contact. 

For  instance,  in  cannoning  from  P  on  to  S  and  R, 
a  little  right  side  will  enable  you  to  hit  R  a  little 
finer.  In  the  second  cannon,  playing  from  P*  on 
to  R^  and  S^  a  little  left  side  would  enable  you  to 
hit  S^  a  little  finer.  In  fact  in  each  case  the  angle, 
by  means  of  the  side,  is  rendered  less  obtuse.    Those, 
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however,  who  wish  to  learn  the  elementary  part  of 
the  game,  would  do  well  to  consult  some  complete 
work  on  the  subject,  such  as  "Billiards  by  W.  Cook  ;" 
or  a  still  better  plan  is  to  take  lessons  from  some 
professional  player  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
art  of  teaching.  It  is  as  impossible  to  learn  to 
play  billiards  well  by  simply  reading  a  book  on  the 
subject,  as  it  would  be  to  learn  to  swim  in  the  same 
way. 

Practice  on  the  billiard  table  under  the  supervision 
of  a  teacher  is  as  essential  in  the  one  case  as  practice 
in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  one  who  knows  the  art 
would  be  in  the  other. 

The  following  breaks  speak  for  themselves.  They 
are  composed  not  of  the  imaginary  set  strokes  usually 
found  in  works  of  this  description,  but  of  the  actual 
play  of  the  leading  professional  players  of  the  day. 
As  these  show  each  stroke  and  the  position  of  the 
balls  after  the  stroke,  also  the  prevailing  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  player,  they  form  a  valuable  and  reliable 
guide  to  all  who  wish  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  fascinating  modern 
nastimes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BREAK     BY     JOHN     ROBERTS,     FOR    TWENTY    YEARS 
CHAMPION  BILLIARD   PLAYER  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  living  to  whom  players 
are  more  indebted  than  to  John  Roberts,  sen.,  who 
for  so  many  years  stood  almost  alone  in  the  world  of 
billiards.  John  Roberts  was  the  first  man  who  per- 
ceived how  the  game  of  billiards  might  be  made 
attractive  to  the  multitude,  and  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  exhibition  matches. 

Before  the  year  1850,  when  Roberts  defeated  the 
American  champion  Starke,  public  billiard  matches 
in  this  country  were  almost  unknown.  This,  the  first 
public  match,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  was  played 
on  a  Burroughes  and  Watts'  table.  Owing  chiefly  to 
the  exertions  and  brilliant  play  of  Roberts  in  the 
period  between  1850  and  1870,  such  matches,  how- 
ever, have  become  most  popular  and  interesting 
amusements. 

The  following  break  was  made  by  him  a  few  months 
ago  expressly  for  the  present  work,  and  illustrates 
some  strokes  for  which  he  was  formerly  so  famous 
and  his  method  of  playing  a  break. 
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DIAGRAM   VI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

ROBERTS'S  BREAK. 

Stroke  I. 

The  red  ball  is  on  the  spot,  the  spot  ball  in  baulk, 
the  striker's  ball  near  the  cushion  just  below  the  left- 
hand  middle  pocket.  Roberts  goes  off  the  red  ball 
into  the  opposite  top  pocket.  This  requires  a  rather 
hard  stroke,  but  with  the  cue  held  loose,  making 
almost  a  forcing  hazard.  The  red  ball  travels  along 
the  dotted  line  and  stops  at  R^ 

N.B. — This  is  a  very  common  stroke,  frequently 
occurring  at  the  commencement  of  a  game.  The 
opponent  probably  began  by  giving  a  miss  in  baulk. 
Roberts  then  gives  a  miss  to  P.  The  opponent,  seeing 
there  is  nothing  worth  playing  for,  is  afraid  to  strike 
out,  and  gives  another  miss  in  baulk,  probably  just 
touching  his  ball.  Roberts  now  plays  for  the  losing 
hazard  off  the  red.  There  is  a  cannon  off  the  spot 
ball  in  baulk  and  from  the  bottom  cushion  with  side, 
but  it  is  very  difficult.  Roberts  hits  the  red  rather 
fine,  which  brings  it  to  Rl  A  true  half-ball  stroke 
would  have  brought  it  down  the  centre  of  the  table. 
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DIAGRAM  VII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball^  P  the  plain  {the  payer's)  ball 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-  P^  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  piayed. 

ROBERTS'S  BREAK. 
Stroke  2. "' 

This  diagram  illustrates  two  strokes.  First,  the  red 
ball  is  left  near  the  left-hand  top  pocket,  the  spot 
ball  in  baulk,  and  Roberts's  ball  is  in  hand.  Roberts 
plays  to  pocket  the  red,  his  own  ball  stopping  at  PI 

The  red  ball  is  put  in  with  a  bang,  and  as  often 
happens,  the  white  runs  below  the  baulk  line.  The 
probable  idea  was  to  get  down  the  table  with  a  chance 
of  cannoning. 

The  fact  of  an  easy  losing  hazard  being  left  off  the 
spot  white  is  somewhat  lucky. 

Stroke  3. 

The  next  stroke  is  off  spot  white  into  the  left-hand 
bottom  pocket.  The  spot  white  stops  at  S-.  Roberts 
probably  tried  to  bring  the  ball  over  the  middle 
pocket,  but  played  a  little  too  hard.  The  hazard  off 
the  spot  white  is  a  certainty,  as  the  position  shows 
the  natural  angrle.     Vide  Diasfram  11. 
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DIAGRAM  VIII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  [the  players)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  F^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the 
balls  after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

ROBERTS'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  4. 

The  red  ball  is  on  the  spot.  The  spot  ball  is  just 
above  the  middle  pocket  a  little  way  from  the  cushion. 
Roberts's  ball  is  in  hand.  He  spots  his  ball  at  P  and 
plays  for  the  cannon  off  the  top  cushion.  He  makes 
the  cannon,  leaving  the  red  ball  at  R*,  the  spot  ball 
at  S-,  and  his  own  ball  at  P'. 

N.B. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Roberts  intended 
to  bring  the  balls  together,  but  he  has  played  some- 
what too  hard.  Many  beginners  would  have  played  for 
the  cannon  off  the  spot  white  direct  and  struck  hard. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  foretold  the  ultimate  position  of  the  balls. 

In  playing  for  the  cannon  slowly  off  the  top  cushion 
the  stroke  becomes  a  certainty,  as  the  angle  P  S  and 
the  top  cushion  is  the  natural  angle,  and  the  stroke 
can  therefore  be  played  at  any  strength  that  may  be 
required. 

Playing  to  bring  the  balls  together  near  the  spot  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  openings  in  the 
game.  Indeed,  such  an  opportunity  is  not  to  be 
missed. 


DIAGRAM    TUI. 


SCALE  HALF  INCH   TO  AFOOT 
S    IP  //  Inches-  /rom  jrCcie.  und.  &/  from  top 

X       17   0/  •»»  J*  ^t 


DIAGRAM     LX 


SCALE    HALF   INCH       Tft   A   FOOT 

R  w  ^  Inches'  ^nm  side  nnd  38  ^m  top 
S    ,.  22      „  „         „       ,. 
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DIAGRAM  IX. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  /^  P"  S-  denote  the  position  of  the 
balls  after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

ROBERTS'S  BREAK. 
Stroke  5» 

The  red  is  now  near  the  pyramid  spot,  the  spot 
ball  under  the  top  cushion,  and  P  the  player's  ball. 
Roberts  plays  to  put  the  red  in  the  middle  pocket, 
and  to  leave  his  own  ball  in  position  to  play  a  cannon 
off  the  red  on  the  spot  in  the  next  stroke. 

The  stroke  is  known  as  a  "stab  shot,"  one  which 
frequently  occurs  in  playing  the  spot  stroke.  The 
player  must  hit  his  ball  a  little  below  the  centre,  but 
not  too  hard ;  the  ball  runs  through  the  red,  but  soon 
stops  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  struck. 

This  is  an  instructive  stroke,  where  many  amateurs 
would  have  lost  position  immediately  by  playing  too 
quickly  and  without  consideration.  Had  they  played 
at  the  red  in  the  ordinary  way  their  ball  would  have 
followed  on  and  run  below  the  middle  pocket  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  table,  and  the  balls  would  have 
been  left  safe. 
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DIAGRAM  X. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  F^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the 
balls  after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

ROBERTS'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  6. 

The  spot  ball  is  under  the  top  cushion.  The  red 
is  on  the  spot.  Roberts's  ball  near  the  middle 
of  the  table.  Roberts  plays  for  the  cannon  off  the 
red ;  he  plays  to  leave  the  red  ball  as  near  the  left 
top  pocket  as  possible. 

S^  shows  the  position  of  the  spot  white  after  the 
strokCj  P^  the  position  of  Roberts's  ball,  and  R*  the 
position  of  the  red. 

Probably  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  played 
this  a  little  slower,  as  of  course  the  nearer  the  red 
is  to  the  top  corner  pocket  the  more  certain  is  the 
red  hazard  in  the  next  stroke,  whether  a  losing  or 
winning  one.  As  it  turns  out  there  is  a  losing  hazard 
left  off  the  red. 


DIAGRAM    X 


SCAI.E    HALF    INCH    TO   A    FOOT 

S     IS    Z2    HtcJies  ^om  sicie 

F     .,    "2.8         .,  „        „     and.  SO  fHnn  to^ 


DIAGRAM  XI 


SCAI.X    HALF     INCH    TO    A     TOOT 

"!&    is  72  Znckf.r  ■fhrni  ride  oftd  /j/rofi  ipp 

s  .,  V    ,.        ,,     ..     ,.  /<?   ,.    .; 

P    ..  23     ..  -        ..        ..    2S    ..       .. 
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DIAGRAM  XI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

ROBERTS'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  7. 

Roberts  plays  to  go  off  the  red  and  to  leave  that 
ball  as  near  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
where  there  will  be  a  certain  cannon  left,  or  a  losing 
hazard  into  either  of  the  top  pockets.  Roberts  makes 
the  hazard  and  leaves  the  red  ball  at  R^ 

Stroke  8. 

Roberts  is  now  in  hand.  He  plays  to  go  off  the 
red  into  the  top  pocket,  where  the  spot  white  is.  In 
doing  this  he  makes  a  six  stroke,  putting  the  red 
into  the  other  top  pocket.  Should  he  by  chance 
have  missed  the  losing  hazard,  he  would  almost  be 
certain  to  have  made  the  cannon,  as  if  he  had  played 
too  much  to  the  right  he  would  have  hit  it  direct,  and 
had  he  gone  too  much  to  the  left  he  would  have 
obtained  it  off  the  top  cushion.  N.B. — Apply  the 
sighting  angle,  Diagram  II.  to  this  six  shot. 
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DIAGRAM  XII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player  s)  ball, 
and  S  tlie  spot  ball.  R-  P-  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

ROBERTS'S    BREAK. 
Stroke  9. 

The  red  is  on  the  spot,  the  spot  white  near  the  right- 
hand  top  pocket.  Roberts  is  in  hand,  spots  his  ball 
in  baulk  at  P,  and  plaj's  for  the  cannon  off  the  red. 

The  stroke  requires  a  good  deal  of  screw,  and  is 
not  an  easy  one  for  a  beginner.  The  feature  of  the 
stroke  is  spotting  the  player's  ball  in  the  right-hand 
part  of  baulk  instead  of  the  left.  If  you  spot  your 
ball  in  the  latter  position,  the  cannon  is  perhaps 
easier,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where  the 
red  will  go  to. 

If  you  spot  your  ball  where  Roberts  does,  and  hit 
the  red  nearly  full,  so  that  it  doubles  down  the  table 
on  to  the  lower  left-hand  side  cushion,  it  is  sure  to 
go  over  the  right-hand  top  pocket.  S'-  shows  the 
position  of  the  spot  white,  P^  that  of  Roberts's 
ball  after  the  stroke,  and  R^  the  position  of  the  red. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  stroke, 
showing  how  important  it  is  to  play  for  position.  The 
balls  are  now  left  together  near  one  of  the  top 
pockets,  and  an  eary  cannon  remains,  after  which  the 
balls  will  be  again  together  for  a  continuance  of  tlie 
break. 


DIAGRAM  iClI 


SCALE  HALF   INCH   TO  *    FOOT. 

S    is  5    InchAf  /horn  svde  a.nd.  13  /horrc  top 


DIAGRAM  mi 


SCALE    HALF  INCH    TO    A    FOOT 

a   is  70  Inches  ■frxfTn  side  and.  &t  /horn,  top 

S       Jo        „  „        ,.       „     52    „       „ 

X  5  1.  9»  »  7>         3o        91  ;» 
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DIAGRAM  XIII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  1^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

CANNON   BY  JOHN   ROBERTS. 

On  concluding  the  break  recently  given,  Mr. 
Roberts  called  our  attention  to  a  cannon,  easy  in 
itself,  but  which  he  says  beginners  often  fail  to  see. 

Many  players  would  imagine  the  balls  to  be  what 
is  known  as  "  dead  safe."  The  cannon  off  the  spot 
white  is,  however,  not  so  difficult  as  one  would  sup- 
pose. Play  the  stroke  at  the  natural  angle — vide 
Diagram  II. — and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 

There  are  many  similar  positions  in  which  an  easy 
cannon  may  be  made  by  simply  playing  the  ordinary 
half-ball  stroke  or  natural  angle.  It  will  be  found  a 
useful  exercise  to  try  the  same  stroke  over  and  over 
again  till  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ball. 
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DIAGRAM  XIV. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  I'ed  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  E^  P-  S*  denote  the  position  oj  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

FANXY   STROKE   BY  JOHN   ROBERTS. 

Fancy  strokes  may  be  described  as  strokes  out  of 
the  ordinary  way.  Many  depend  upon  the  player 
possessing  an  extraordinary  power  of  cue.  Others 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  diagram  depend  upon 
some  little  trick  or  artifice,  which  is  the  result  of 
experience  and  practice,  and  would  not  therefore  occur 
to  an  ordinary  player. 

The  spot  ball  is  about  a  foot  below  the  left- 
hand  top  pocket,  the  red  about  the  same  distance,  or 
rather  less,  below  the  right-hand  top  pocket,  the 
player  is  in  hand.  You  can  spot  your  ball  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  baulk,  and  try  a  screw  cannon  off 
the  red,  or  you  can  play  a  cross  cannon  off  the 
spot  white.  Roberts  places  his  ball  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  baulk,  and  striking  the  ball  with  left 
side  hits  the  right  top  cushion  first.  He  puts  in  the 
red  and  cannons.  The  stroke  is  exceedingly  easy, 
but,  like  many  other  simple  things,  difficult  until  the 
method  is  discovered. 


DIAGRAM  XIV 


SCALC  HALF  INCH  TO  A  rOOT 

R   is  3 .filches  /roTn.sid^  ojid.  f/^v/ntop 

C  -9  It 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BREAK   BY  JOSEPH   BENNETT. 

The  following  break  was  made  by  Joseph  Bennett 
when  playing  an  exhibition  match  with  Mitchell  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  on  the  I2th  July,  1884. 
Joseph  Bennett  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  pretty 
player."  He,  as  a  rule,  is  more  careful  than  rapid, 
but  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  game,  and  is  especially 
noted  for  all-round  play  rather  than  for  the  spot 
stroke. 

He  has  played  five  times  for  the  championship,  and 
won  three  matches  out  of  the  five.  In  November, 
1870,  he  defeated  John  Roberts,  jun.,  but  was  defeated 
by  him  in  the  following  January.  He  next  challenged 
W.  Cook  for  the  championship,  but  was  defeated  by 
him  in  November,  1871.  In  his  next  attempt,  how- 
ever, in  November,  1880,  J.  Bennett  was  successful 
once  more,  beating  Cook  by  5 1  points,  and  making 
during  the  game  the  largest  break  ever  made  in  a 
championship  match,  namely,  125. 

In  January,  1881,  Joseph  Bennett  was  challenged 
by  Tom  Taylor,  but  Bennett  won  the  game  by  90 
points.     These  were  the  last  two  matches  that  have 
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been  played  for  the  Championship  Cup,  originally- 
given  by  the  leading  firms  of  billiard  manufacturers 
in  1870. 

Joseph  Bennett  is  famed  as  a  teacher  of  billiards. 
He  has  also  written  a  book  on  the  subject  well  worthy 
the  study  of  lovers  of  the  game. 

In  one  respect  Joseph  Bennett  is  a  player  beginners 
should  copy.  Of  all  our  professional  players  Joseph 
Bennett  is  undoubtedly  the  most  deliberate.  There 
are  many  amateurs  who  would  do  well  to  attend  his 
next  exhibition  match,  and  watch  how  carefully  he 
plays  each  stroke.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
other  players  do  not  think  over  their  strokes,  but 
Bennett  not  only  plays  with  his  head  as  well  as 
with  his  hands,  but  shows  that  he  does. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  crack  players  to  play  a 
dashing  game,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
beginners  following  this  example  and  playing  what 
are  called  snap  shots.  Too  often  amateurs  strike 
almost  as  soon  as  they  have  got  their  hand  on  the 
table.  Indeed  how  often  do  we  see  novices,  when 
excited,  absolutely  playing  before  the  balls  have 
ceased  rolling. 

If  with  Bennett's  perfect  knowledge  of  the  game 
he  has  to  think,  how  much  more  must  it  be  necessary 
for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  game  at  all 
to  pause  before  making  a  stroke? 

The  following  break  by  Bennett  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  his  thoughtful  and  careful  style  of  play. 
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DIAGRAM   XV. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ba/I,  P  the  plain  [the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  bait.  R?  P-  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  I. 

Bennett  plays  to  go  off  the  red,  and  leaves  it  over 
the  middle  pocket. 

This  appears  a  very  simple  stroke,  but  there  are 
many  amateurs  who  would  have  played  it  without 
thinking  at  all  of  the  direction  which  the  red  ball 
would  take. 

Of  course  it  requires  rather  a  slow  stroke,  and  the 
right  spot  on  the  red  ball  must  be  struck.  The 
hazard  is  so  easy,  that  if  the  red  be  hit  on  almost 
any  part  of  the  left  side  (looking  towards  the  ball 
while  playing),  the  losing  hazard  is  certain.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  the  red  fine  and 
leaving  it  in  baulk.  This  stroke  illustrates  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  making  breaks,  that  the  easier  the 
stroke,  the  more  important  it  is  to  take  pains.  So 
long  as  the  player  takes  care  to  bring  the  red  out  of 
baulk,  a  score  next  time  is  certain.  Should  he  play 
a  little  too  hard,  and  bring  the  red  above  the  middle 
pocket,  there  would  still  be  a  chance  of  scoring.    ^  _ 


DIAGRAM   XV 


SCALE    HALF  INCH  TO    A     FOOT 

IRiiS  Jnches  /i-am.  side  euid.  2  /rvni  icti^m 

*      "     '  >'  »'  V  "      ^'     '"  " 
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SCALE  HALF  INCH      TO    A     FOOT 

R    Ly  24  Jnchei-  irvrn-side  and-  27  /rom  daulk- 
S    „     J        „  „         „         „      ^     ,f     top 
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DIAGRAM   XVI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  2. 

Bennett  now  plays  to  go  off  the  red  into  the 
middle  pocket  and  bring  the  red  down  the  table. 

In  making  this  stroke,  of  course  the  first  point  to 
be  considered  is,  where  are  you  to  spot  your  ball  in 
baulk  ?  A  good  player  knows  this  at  once.  A 
beginner  can  find  out  equally  well  by  using  our 
model  {vide  Diagram  II.)  of  the  natural  angle. 

Of  course  the  direction  of  the  red  is  also  equally 
certain,  if  it  be  hit  correctly ;  it  will  follow  the  direc- 
tion B^  shown  on  the  triangle.  Bennett  probably 
played  to  bring  the  red  over  the  middle  pocket, 
but  played  rather  too  slowly.  He  has,  however,  a 
certain  hazard  left  in  any  case  into  the  top  pocket. 
Where  beginners  would  probably  fail  in  obtaining 
position  would  be  in  leaving  the  red  under  the  top 
cushion — i.e.,  they  would  have  forgotten  the  strength 
necessary  to  bring  down  the  ball. 
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DIAGRAM   XVII. 


In  each  diagratn  R  is  the  red  balU  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-  P^  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


BENNETT'S    BREAK. 
Stroke  3. 

The  game  here  is  obvious.  Bennett  goes  off  the 
red  into  the  left  corner  top  pocket.  He  plays,  how- 
ever, to  bring  the  balls  together  as  well. 

We  will  once  again  recommend  the  student  of  this 
break  to  refer  to  Diagram  IL,  which  will  show  him 
where  to  spot  his  ball  in  baulk,  and  also  the  direction 
of  the  red  after  being  struck. 

The  essence  of  this  stroke  consists  in  a  calculation 
of  the  requisite  strength.  We  have  in  Diagram  III. 
pointed  out  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  table.  This 
stroke  illustrates  that  point.  Suppose  you  play  very 
slowly,  and  the  ball  were  left  at  A,  it  would  be 
nearly  safe,  or  at  any  rate  there  would  only  be  a 
difficult  cannon  left.  Again,  were  you  to  play  a  little 
harder,  but  still  not  with  sufficient  force,  the  red 
might  be  left  at  B.  Safe  again,  with  the  exception, 
of  a  difficult  cannon.  By  striking  a  little  harder  stilt 
the  balls  will  be  brought  together.  A  cannon  will  be 
left. 


DIAGRAM  XVU 


SCALE     HALF    INCH      TO    A     FOOT 

R    t-y  30  Tnches-  /rcfrro  s-vcLc  cutd.^^  frontiatdk 
P    „  ^3       ,. 
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SCALE    HALr     INCH     TO    A     FOOT 

R  ip  /  /ncA»r  f^-mn  j-ide  and.  52  /rorn  top 
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DIAGRAM    XVIII. 

)n  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  bally  P  the  plain  {the  play ei^s)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  J^J^S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S    BREAK. 

Stroke  4. 

Bennett  now  plays  for  the  cannon,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavours  to  keep  the  balls  together. 

This  cannon  must  be  played  slowly.  He  runs 
through  the  spot  white  with  a  little  right  side,  sending 
it  up  the  table.  The  side  causes  the  ball  to  run  more 
fully  on  to  the  red,  driving  it  also  up  the  table.  The 
exact  position  of  either  cannot,  of  course,  be  calcu- 
lated, but  they  will  almost  certainly  be  close  together, 
and  there  is  a  chance  also  of  a  hazard  off  either  ball 
into  the  top  pocket.  The  plain  ball  stops  nearly 
where  the  red  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke. 
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DIAGRAM   XIX. 

Jn  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player  s)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  F^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


BENNETT'S    BREAK. 
Stroke  5, 

The  game  here  is  to  play  for  the  cannon,  which 
is  a  certainty.  Of  course,  the  position  of  the  red 
is  the  chief  point  to  consider.  Bennett  plays  to  leave 
the  red  over  the  right-hand  top  pocket,  when  a 
winning  or  a  losing  hazard  will  of  course  remain. 

The  spot  white  is  left  over  the  left-hand  top  pocket, 
and  the  plain  near  it.     The  red  stops  at  R^ 

In  playing  this  stroke,  the  chief  point  on  which  a 
player  should  be  careful  is  the  proper  strength.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  miss  the  cannon,  therefore  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  red  into  position. 
In  fact,  the  red  should  be  struck  just  as  if  we  wanted 
to  "dribble"  it  into  the  right  corner  pocket. 


DIAGRAM   XJX 


SCALE  HALF  INCH  rc  A  rooT 

Tl.    W  /5  Jhc^r  ^horrt.  fiaU  oJixL  33  ^■^m  top 
S     „  12       .,  ,,        ,f       „     'i^       u      !• 
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SCACC  MAtr    INCH     TO     A     FOOT 

R  «j  i6  Jnt^ef  /rom  s^vde  a/ijd.  16  /rvrtiep 

1^      .,  Jo         „  V  9  „       1o       fl         u 
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DIAGRAM    XX. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball^ 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  E?  F^  S"^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S    BREAK. 

Stroke  6. 

The  next  stroke  is  off  the  red  into  the  right  top 
corner  pocket,  and  to  leave  the  red  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

This  stroke  is  easy  in  one  sense,  but  difficult  in 
another.  Almost  any  player  can  make  the  losing 
hazard,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  leave  the  red  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  Of  course,  the  majority  of 
players  would  simply  play  to  go  off  the  red  with 
a  bang,  and  leave  its  position  entirely  to  chance. 

To  think  of,  and  play  for,  the  position  of  the  red 
after  the  stroke  marks  the  player.  Suppose  the 
red  had  travelled  three  feet  less,  then  the  balls  would 
have  been  nearly  safe,  as  the  red  would  have  passed 
the  boundary  shown  in  Diagram  III. 
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DIAGRAM  XXI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {tlie  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S  BREAK. 
Stroke  "j. 

Bennett  now  plays  for  the  cannon  off  the  red  on 
to  the  spot  white. 

In  this  stroke  probably  Bennett's  intention  was  to 
leave  the  red  over  the  right  top  pocket,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  he  is  successful.  The  plain  ball 
is  spotted  in  baulk,  of  course,  so  that  the  cannon 
is  a  half-ball  stroke.  The  angle  P  R  S  is  the  natural 
angle  (^ide  Diagram  II.).  If  the  model  be  applied  to 
the  diagram,  B^  will  show  the  direction  of  the  red 
after  being  struck. 

The  spot  ball  is  left  at  S*,  and  the  striker's  at 
PI  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  break  is  not  a 
series  of  imaginary  strokes,  but  a  record  of  facts 
that  occurred  in  the  match  before  referred  to  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium, 


DIAGRAM  Sn 


SCALE    HALF     INCH     TO    A   FOOT 

R  ia  2S  Inchar  /rom.  side  anxL  62  fi-orn.  ttp 
S    „    W      J,  „         „  „      15    n       *> 
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DIAGRAM  :xsn 


SCALE     HALT    INCH    TO     A    FOOT 
R  is  Ihlnches  frvrn.  side  emd  15  fixim  top 
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DIAGRAM   :XXII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^P^S"^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  8. 

This  stroke  is  not  so  easy  as  those  preceding,  for 
the  reason  that  the  red  has  to  be  struck  rather  hard, 
with  'the  consequent  difficulty  of  keeping  it  out  of 
baulk,  and  leaving  a  stroke  that  can  be  made  by 
means  of  the  natural  angle.  The  losing  hazard  off 
the  red  into  the  right  top  corner  pocket  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  if  correctly  played.  And  to  a 
good  player,  even  far  inferior  to  Bennett,  it  would 
be  approximately  certain. 

The  stroke  requires  a  little  screw,  and  the  red 
has  to  be  struck  rather  fuller  than  a  half-ball  ((uide 
Diagram  I.).  On  the  occasion  in  question  Bennett 
played  the  stroke  remarkably  well,  or  remarkably 
luckily,  as  he  left  the  ball  over  the  middle  pocket, 
thereby  securing  a  certain  score  next  time.  Probably 
Bennett  played  first  to  make  certain  of  the  hazard, 
secondly  to  leave  the  red  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
middle  of  the  table. 
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DIAGRAM   XXIII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball ^  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  bally 
and  S  tlie  spot  ball.  R-  P^  S'^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S  BREAK. 

Stroke  9.  I 

The  game  here  is  obvious.  Bennett  goes  off  the 
red  into  the  middle  pocket  and  brings  the  red  down 
the  table  to  R'-. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  red  is  brought  down 
the  table  over  the  middle  pocket  (in  which  case 
there  would  be  another  losing  hazard  left)  or  whether 
it  stops  above  the  middle,  as  the  cannon  is  a  certainty 
in  either  case. 

By  applying  the  sighting  angle  {vide  Diagram  II.), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  off  the  red  into  the  middle 
pocket  is  the  natural  angle,  and  also  that  the  red 
follows  very  nearly  the  direction  B^  shown  in  the 
triangle.  Of  course,  the  ball  should  be  spotted  exactly 
at  P.  This  position  can  be  ascertained  by  a  beginner 
by  using  the  model  to  which  we  have  referred. 


DIAGRAM   XXTTT 


SCALE  HALF  INCH  TO   A   FOOT 

R  IS  14  IhcTies  -from,  side  cuid  35  fixim,  bcuUk 
p    „  27     „ 


DIAGRAM  2SIV 


SCALE       HALr     INCH     TO   A      FOOT 

K    is  2S  Inches  firm  md^  and  S3  'fixmutep 
S    .    7  „        „       ^     8      „     ^ 

*         •>       *■''  >f  14  ft 
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DIAGRAM   XXIV. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  E}  P^  S"^  denote  the  positmn  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  10. 

Bennett  here  plays  for  the  cannon  off  the  red  on 
to  the  spot  white,  also  probably  to  leave  the  red 
over  one  top  pocket  and  the  white  over  the  other. 
The  stroke  turns  out  rather  unluckily,  as  the  red 
travels  too  far  and  the  spot  white  stops  in  a  position 
in  which  a  somewhat  difficult  losing  hazard  is  left. 

The  angle  P  R  S  is  the  natural  angle,  and  the 
red  ball  has  not  travelled  along  the  usual  line  in 
Diagram  II.  by  B\  but  a  trifle  above  it. 

The  spot  ball  has,  it  will  be  seen,  been  left  over  the 
top  pocket,  but  the  plain  ball  has  also  run  across 
the  table  into  position  PI 
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DIAGRAM    XXV. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  R^  S"^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  II. 

The  balls  have  been  left  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
position.  There  is  a  cannon  left  off  the  red,  but  it  is 
not  a  certainty.  There  is  a  very  strong  probability  of 
going  round  the  spot  white. 

Bennett  plays  to  go  into  the  left-hand  top  pocket 
by  running  through  the  spot  white,  which  he  leaves 
near  the  centre  of  the  table  in  the  position  shown  at 
S^  The  plain  line,  of  course,  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  plain  ball. 

One  advantage  great  players  who,  like  Bennett,  are 
perfect  masters  of  the  game  have  over  ordinary 
players  is,  that  when  they  get  into  difficulties  they 
know  how  to  get  out  of  them. 

Some  players  would  put  in  the  spot  white,  and 
then  try  for  a  baulk.  Few  beginners  would  even  think 
of  running  through  the  spot  white.  The  stroke  is  in- 
structive, as  many  at  this  point  would  have  lost  the 
break  altogether.  Bennett,  however,  makes  a  good 
stroke  and  recovers  position,  which  is  as  good  as  when 
he  first  started. 


DIAGRAM  JSV 
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SCALE    HALF    INCH     TO    A     TOOT 

S  IS  7  JhcAcs  ■from,  s-ide  aruL  3  from,  top 
K    tt    li>       n  »  «         •»    -^      •/        •> 
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SCALE   HALr    INCH    TO    A   FOOT 
^  is  2/  Trvchcs  ^rom.  side  and.  23  from  top 
^^     ','2'^       ■>  »  I.  -     ^0     ,.        „ 
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DIAGRAM   XXVI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P'^  S'-^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  12. 

There  is  now  a  choice  of  strokes  to  play  for.  There 
is  the  losing  hazard  off  the  spot  white  into  the  right 
top  corner  pocket,  and  the  cannon  off  the  spot 
white  on  to  the  red.  Bennett  plays  for  the  latter  and 
brings  the  red  into  play. 

In  an  easy  cannon  of  this  kind  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  calculating  what  part  of  the  red  will 
be  struck.  Bennett  here  plays  slowly  on  to  the 
red,  and  tries  to  leave  it  over  the  right  top  corner 
pocket.  The  spot  white  is  of  course  struck  a  half- 
ball  stroke.  P  S  R  is  the  natural  angle  {see  Dia- 
gram II.).  Spot  white  follows  the  direction  shown  at 
B  in  Diagram  II.  The  spot  ball  stops  at  S'^  while 
the  red  stops  a  few  inches  from  the  top  pocket. 

Bennett's  ball,  the  plain  white,  after  striking  the 
red,  hits  the  top  cushion  and  stops  at  P-. 
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DIAGRAM    XXVII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball^  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  hally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  JH^P^  S^  denote  the  position  oftlie  talis 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

BENNETT'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  13. 

The  game  now  is  obvious — viz.,  to  put  in  the  red 
and  get  position  by  coming  across  the  table,  Bennett 
leaving  his  ow^n  ball  at  P*,  the  red  of  course  after  the 
stroke  being  on  the  spot.  The  balls  in  their  present 
position  are  even  more  favourable  for  the  continuation 
of  the  break  than  at  first  starting,  the  red  being  in 
position  for  the  spot  stroke.  Bennett  probably  played 
in  the  next  stroke  to  pocket  the  red.  Directly  he  failed 
in  getting  position,  the  spot  white  was  brought  into 
play. 

One  of  the  best  positions  on  the  table  is  to  be  near 
the  red  on  the  spot,  a  winning  hazard  left,  and  the 
opponent's  ball  close  by,  so  that  at  any  moment  it  can 
be  made  available.  This  concludes  our  description  of 
Bennett's  break.  He  has  made  33  in  all,  and  is  in 
good  position  for  going  on. 


OIACRAM  JSyR 


JCALC     HALF    tNCM      TO    A      FOOT 

"R  is  8  Jhch£y  irom,  szcIm  and  ^^  irom.  top 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BREAK   BY  W.   J.  PEALL. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers 
a  break  by  W.  J.  Peall,  which  was  made  by  him  a 
short  time  since  expressly  for  the  present  work. 

Our  title  is,  "  How  to  make  breaks,"  and  as  an 
exponent  of  this  art,  Peall  undoubtedly  stands  in  the 
first  rank,  as  he  has  succeeded  in  surpassing  all  pre- 
vious performances  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  is 
credited  with  that  highest  of  honours  at  billiards, 
"  The  best  on  record."  On  November  5th,  1886, 
W.  J.  Peall  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
scoring  no  less  than  2,413  off  the  balls. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  volume  entitled, 
"  Billiards,  by  Cook."  The  concluding  paragraph  of 
that  work  speaks  of  Peall  as  the  coming  man.  He 
now  ranks  certainly  second  to  none,  and  has  proved 
in  his  professional  career  the  truth  of  the  following 
observations : — 

Of  one  thing  all  may  rest  assured,  perseverance 
and  self-denial  are  as  necessary  to  success  in  billiards 
as  in  all  other  professions,  and  we  may  with  safety 
predict  that  he  who  excels  in  these  qualities  will  be 
the  champion  of  the  future. 

Of  course  the  greatest  event  of  the  year  was  Peall's 
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great  break  of  2,413,  which  is  the  best  on  record. 
It  may  be  perhaps  as  well  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  on  record."  Any  event  that  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  general  public  and 
press  constitutes  a  record,  if  the  record  is  merely 
one  of  fact.  We  do  not  refer  to  "time,"  which  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  watches  held  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  holders.  Any  event  that  takes 
place  in  private — i.e.,  in  the  presence  only  of  the 
private  friends  of  the  performer — is  not  a  record,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  the  event  may 
be  such  that  no  reasonable  person  can  doubt  its 
having  taken  place. 
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DIAGRAM   XXVIII. 


In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  players)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  J^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  Hayed. 


peall's  break. 
Stroke  I. 

One  of  the  best  openings  is  shown  in  the  position 
given  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  As  we  have 
before  remarked,  there  are  few  breaks  more  promising 
than  when  all  the  balls  are  brought  together  near  the 
top  of  the  table. 

Peall  plays  for  the  cannon  off  the  spot  white  on  to 
the  red  on  the  spot.  He  plays  to  drop  on  to  the  red 
and  to  leave  the  spot  white  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
The  stroke  is,  of  course,  a  half-ball  stroke.  Beginners 
can  find  out  where  to  spot  their  ball,  and  also  the 
direction  of  the  spot  white,  by  reference  to  Chapter  II., 
Diagram  II. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  exact  position  of 
the  three  balls  after  the  stroke  cannot  be  foretold. 
All  we  know  is  that  they  will  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  close  together. 


OIACRAM  JULVUI 


SCALE     HALF     INCH    TO    A    FOOT 

K   zs  on  iAe  spot:- 

S   rj  fSIncftej-  /rorrcsifie  cuvd,4d  fivm  top 

P   .  Z9 
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SCALE    HALF     INCH      TO     A      FOOT 

R   is  25  IrijchcT  fi-om,  side,  afict  9  /ram.  i/fp 

%     "     2n         ''  "  "  II        8       n         ,' 

P      „    JC/  „  „  M  r,        If       n  t> 
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DIAGRAM   XXIX. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  bally  P  the  plain  [the  player' s)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P^  5^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


PEALL'S  BREAK. 
Stroke  2. 

Peall  now  puts  the  red  in  the  right  top  corner 
pocket.  By  means  of  a  little  twist  he  stops  his  own 
ball  at  PI     Of  course,  an  easy  cannon  remains. 

Beginners  will  find  that  putting  on  a  "  little  twist " 
is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  some  would  suppose. 
Indeed,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  strokes  on  the  table 
that  show  perfect  mastery  over  the  balls  more  than 
these  "  little  twists  "  for  position,  which  can  be  easily 
made  by  elevating  the  butt  of  the  cue  and  striking 
smartly  a  little  Below  the  centre  of  the  ball. 

These  are  particularly  useful  in  playing  the  spot 
stroke.  The  best  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  learn 
how  to  make  these  strokes  is  by  taking  a  lesson  from 
a  good  player. 
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DIAGRAM   XXX. 

In  each  (Uagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {^t he  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  F?  P^  S"^  denote  the  position  of  t lie  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

peall's  break. 
Stroke  3. 

This  next  stroke  is  well  worthy  consideration, 
showing  one  of  those  little  points  where  the  game 
of  a  first-class  professional  differs  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  player.  Peall  plays  for  the  cannon  by  run- 
ning through  the  red,  thus  bringing  the  balls  together 
with  the  red  near  the  top  corner  pocket.  The  plain 
white  stops  almost  where  the  spot  white  was.  This, 
as  we  have  before  said  in  Chapter  III.,  is  the  finest 
position  on  the  table. 

Probably  most  players  would  have  tried  for  a 
cannon  off  the  top  cushion ;  had  they  done  so 
the  red  would  have  been  driven  under  the  left 
cushion.  The  spot  white  would  have  been  sent  a 
little  way  down  the  table,  and  the  plain  ball  near  the 
top  cushion.  In  fact,  very  likely  the  balls  would  have 
been  left  safe.  It  will  be  found  a  good  lesson  to  try 
the  two  ways  of  playing  this  stroke — viz.,  the  right 
and  the  wroncf. 


DIAGRAM    SSS. 


SCALE     HALP  INCM     TO    A    FOOT 

R   IS  on.  the  Spot 

S    JUT  26  ^oTTvsicLe  and  7  fhorrv  tcfp 

■»        /»       ''  »  /»  f       'O       V  " 
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SCALC      HALF      INCH      TO     A     *0OT 

R  if  iO  Inches  /r-o/n.  ^ride 

S    „    /8       „ 

P    „     2<?      „  n  n    oJ'id.  7  /horn,  tcp 
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DIAGRAM   XXXI. 

ht  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the play et's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  I^  P^  S'^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls- 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


PEALL'S    BREAK. 

Stroke  4.  ^^.' 

,.Id  .the.Jast  stj-ok'?..tV<i3.p!a:ir  wliite  stops  nearly  on 
the  place  orig-inally  occupied  by  the  spot  white.  Of 
course,  the  game  now  is  to  cannon.  Peall  plays  very 
gently  on  to  the  spot  white,  and  cannons  on  to  and 
kisses  off  the  red,  without  moving  it  at  all.  The 
position  of  the  balls  after  the  stroke  will  be  better 
understood  by  referring  to  the  next  diagram. 
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DIAGRAM   XXXII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P-  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  playea. 


PEALL'S    BREAK. 
Stroke  5. 

The  balls  have  been  left  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Peall  plays  for  the  cannon,  using  a  little  slow  twist, 
i;nth  just  sufficient  strength  to  bring  the  white  ball 
back  (aftei*  striking  the  |ide  cushion)  so  as  to  leave 
the  balls  close  together.-  -The  position  of  th^  ha11«? 
after  the  stroke,  although  somewhat  obscure  in  the 
diagram,  is  shown  as  accurately  as  possible. 

This  is  again  a  very  instructive  stroke.  It  shows 
how  much  difference  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought 
makes  in  playing  a  break.  There  are  many  players 
who  would  have  simply  played  the  cannon,  left  their 
own  ball  under  the  top  cushion,  and  the  other  two 
balls  somewhere  down  the  table,  the  result  being  that 
there  would  be  nothing  left  worth  playing  for. 


DIAGRAM   ycxn 


SCALE    HAir    INCH    TO 

if  fO  Inches  frorrvHda 


fuid-B  frximtop 


DIAGRAM  XXXIII 


SCALE    HALP    INCH     TO    A   FOOT 

R   IS-  over  -ihe  ccrner  pocket 

Y  i*  7  JruAe^  ^om.  ,FiUe  " 
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DIAGRAM    XXXIII. 

///  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {jtlie  player' s)  ball, 
aftd  S  the  spot  ball.  J^'  P-  S"  denote  tlie  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  piaved. 

peall's   KRKAK. 
Stroke  6 

Of  course  the  score  here  is  certain.  Peall,  however, 
nurses  the  balls  ;  he  pushes  very  gently  through  the 
red  and  cannons  on  to  the  spot  white.  The  red  is 
brought  over  the  left  top  pocket ;  the  plain,  after 
cannoning  on  to  thd  spot  white,  stops  close  to  the 
red,  near  the  top  cushion. 

The  push  stroke  requires  practice.  It  is  best  to 
shorten  the  cue — i.e.,  to  hold  it  a  little  further  av/ay 
from  the  butt,  just  as  is  done  in  striking  a  ball  when 
under  the  cushion,  and  raising  the  butt  of  the  cue. 
Amateurs  would  find  a  lesson  on  the  push  stroke 
from  a  professional  player  amply  repay  them,  as 
the  method  can  be  easily  acquired. 

The  position  in  which  the  balls  are  left  is  shown  as 
clearly  as  the  limited  space  admits. 
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DIAGRAM   XXXIV. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player  s)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P-  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


peall's  break. 

Stroke  7. 

This  stroke  is  very  simple.  Peall  plays  for  the  six 
stroke.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Peall  is  playing 
a  break  in  order  to  illustrate  various  modes  of  obtain- 
ing position.  Had  he  been  playing  a  match  he  would 
probably  have  kept  his  own  ball  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  and  worked  into  position  for  the  spot 
stroke. 


oiACRikM  axxrv 


SCALE     HALF    INCH     TO  A     FOOT 

"R    i^  oyer-  ttce  poch<rt 
S    "•  7 Jricht*  ■fi'oni,  side  €LncL  S'^om.tcp 
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SCALE     HAtr    IMCH     TO    A     roOT 

B.  ^-   Ort  th*  Spot 

S  z-F  7  Jhches  /bom,  s^ide  artd  S/rom  top 
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DIAGRAM   XXXV. 

Jn  etuh  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball^  P  the  p lean  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  F^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


1»EALL'S    BREAK. 
Stroke  8. 

As  there  is  an  easy  natural  angle  losing  hazard  off 
the  spot  white,  it  is  obviously  the  game  to  play.  It 
is  a  simple  half-ball  shot,  and  can  be  played  with 
any  strength  that  may  be  desired. 

Beginners  who  wish  to  know  the  exact  spot  in 
"baulk  on  which  to  place  their  ball  can  turn  to  Dia- 
gram II,,  where  (B  and  B*)  they  will  also  see  the 
direction  of  the  spot  white  after  being  struck.  The 
position  of  the  red  is  of  course  on  the  spot. 

Peall  plays  the  stroke  with  sufficient  strength  to 
bring  his  opponent  down  the  table  over  the  right 
middle  pocket,  using  drag  to  prevent  the  spot  white 
from  coming  into  balilk 
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DIAGRAM   XXXVI. 

/;/  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player' s)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  B^  R-  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

peall's  break. 
Stroke  9. 

Peall  now  plays  with  left  side  off  the  spot  white 
into  the  middle  pocket,  and  plays  to  bring  the  ball 
down  again. 

He  could  have  played  for  the  cannon  off  the  spot 
white  on  to  the  red;  but  by  referring  to  Diagram  II.  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  lines  B  and  B'  that  had  he  done 
so  the  spot  white  would  have  struck  the  cushion  only 
a  little  way  above  the  side  pocket,  and  would  not  have 
gone  up  the  table  near  the  red. 

The  spot  white  now  stops  at  S",  Peall  failing  to 
bring  it  over  the  middle  pocket. 


DIAGRAM      XXXVr 


SCALE     HALF      INCH      TO    A    FOOT 

S  t«  7S  Jirvchoy  ^orn,  s^'^e  a/iA  73  /i^um  tcp 


DIAGRAM   XXXVn 


SCALE    HALF    INCH     TO    A    FOOT 

S   ia  S Trtche^  /ronv  sid^  anei  S$/romtoji. 
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DIAGRAM    XXXYII. 


In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  Hayed. 


peall's  break. 
Stroke  lo. 

Of  course  here  the  game  is  to  play  for  the  cannon. 
Many,  however,  would  play  hard  and  try  to  make  it 
•direct.  The  proper  way.  is  to  play  a  gentle  half-ball 
stroke  and  cannon  off  the  top  cushion.  The  spot 
white  will  now,  after  touching  the  side  cushion,  travel 
in  the  direction  of  the  spot.  By  playing  gently  you 
will  also,  of  course,  avoid  moving  the  red  very  far. 

In  the  present  instance  the  strength  played  was,  so 
to  speak,  too  perfect,  as  the  white  ball  stopped  on  the 
spot  itself. 

This  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  at  billiards  ; 
when  it  happens,  however,  the  player  should  remem- 
ber that  if  he  pockets  the  red  it  must  be  spotted 
on  the  pyramid  spot  of  the  table,  and  he  must  act 
^.       accordingly. 
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DIAGRAM   XXXVIII. 

In  each  diagrav!  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  play et' s)  ball 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-  P-  S'^  denote  the  positio7i  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

,  B^AL»L'S-  BREAK. 


Stroke 


II. 


The  present  4M!0iti^)0tj  is  another  representative 
one.  How  man^'^t^cUilfiry  players  would  know  what 
to  play  for  beyond  putting  in  the  red  and  taking  their 
chance?  Some  would  pocket  the  red  and  try  to 
cannon  so  as  to  mo\e  the  spot  white,  but  the  stroke 
is  not  sure  to  be  successful.  Again,  some  might 
try  to  pocket  the  red  and  get  down  the  table  near 
the  centre  spot,  but  the  result  would  be  doubtful. 

Peall  plays  to  put  in  the  red,  and  to  leave  an  easy 
and  certain  losing  hazard  ofif  the  spot  white  into  the 
right  top  corner  pocket. 


DIAGRAM  xxzynr 


The  present  stroke  #>• 

r~    is   now  an    eM 
||  '-  right  fl^      , 
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SCALE     HALF    INCH     TO   A  FOOT 

B.  "ij"  ^tf  Jnchas-  /rom  sif/e  a7i^  IB  -/ronvtcp 

T         27  3^ 

J.      „    i,J         rt  n  ff  n     '-'«'        »        n 
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^  h^aijL's"  break. 

stroke  II. 

t  4Hlftiti<^'  is.  another 
^^^(UA^ry  plav^- 
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SCALE     HALF       INCH     TO    A   FOOT 

P  &r  WJricJie^  /rom.  side-  a-jLci  2  /rom  tcp 
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DIAGRAM    XXXIX. 

In  each  dia^ain  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball,^ 
and  S  the  spot  ball.    R-  P-  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


peall's  break. 
Str/  -..^^ 

The  present  stroke  m-^-  vil  the  last  was. 

There   is   now  an    eaj  .    K  off  the  spot 

white  into  the  right  u^,     ^  '^  iit,  and  at  the 

same  time  the  balls  ard  '  ^  ^  .vac  player  being 
in  hand.  In  fact,  the  ■pos>riort''of  the  balls  is  as 
good  as  ever.  There  are  white  losing  hazards  left 
as  well  as  a  cannon. 

This  stroke  concludes  Peall's  break ;  he  has  made 
30  in  all,  and  the  balls  remain  in  an  easy  position  for 
continuing  the  break.  We  cannot  too  carncstl}^ 
impress  upon  the  student  the  necessity  for  continually 
practising  these  simple  strokes  for  position. 


no 
DIAGRAM    XL. 


///  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  F  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball^ 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-  P-  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


FANCY   STROKES   I?Y    W.   J.    PEALL. 

The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  two  fancy 
strokes.  The  first  occurred  in  a  game  played  by 
Peall  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Brixton  Rise.  S 
is  the  spot  white  ball,  which  had  stopped  almost 
overhanging  the  top  pocket ;  R  is  the  red  close 
by,  and  P  the  '  striker's  ball.  The  difficulty  is  to 
avoid  putting  ^^i  the  white.  Peall  played  to  hit  his 
ball  downwardly  strike  the  red  so  as  to  cause  his  own 
to  jump  up  and  ;hit  the  spot  white  on  the  pocket 
side,  thus  driving  it  away.  ^  The  plain  white  goes  into 
the  pocket ;  as  it  hit  the  red  ball  first  and  made  a 
cannon,  it  is  a  five  stroke. 

This  stroke  looks  very  wonderful  when  first  seen, 
but  an  ordinary  player  who  is  capable  of  a  forty 
break  will  probably  make  it  without  much  difficulty. 

The  second  stroke  is  far  more  difficult.  R^  is  the 
red  ball  about  an  inch  away  from  the  side  cushion, 
P*  is  the  player's  ball.  By  hitting  your  own  ball 
freely  and  very  high  and  the  red  nearly  full  you 
can  make  your  ball  travel  along  the  curved  line 
after  first  striking  the  cushion,  and  make  a  losing 
hazard  in  the  middle  pocket. 


DIAGRAM     XL 
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SCALE     HALF    INCH    TO     A    FX)OT 

Tl  IS  72 Jrtches  /r^ntsule  and.  3  /horrvfep 
V    .,  /7       ^  „         „         „    ^r^*^  " 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

BREAK    BV   W.   COOK. 

Oi-  all  the  exponents  of  the  art  of  billiards  there  is 
no  one  whose  name  is  better  known  than  that  of 
VV.  Cook,  who  has  been  the  champion  of  England. 

It  will  usually  be  found  that  great  reputations  rest 
on  an  initial  act,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  to  the  subject  or  pursuit  in  which  the 
distinction  has  been  achieved. 

For  instance,  Captain  Webb's  great  exploit,  the 
Channel  swim,  caused  his  name  to  be  known  through- 
out the  land.  Tom  Sayers,  in  his  one  encounter  with 
Heenan.  is  another  case  in  point.  There  may  be 
better  fighting  men,  better  swimmers,  than  those  we 
have  mentioned,  just  as  there  are  better  pedestrians 
than  Weston.  Still  these  names  stand  alone,  each  in 
his  own  branch  of  sport,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Cook  owes  his  great  and  well-deserved  notoriety 
to  his  victory  in  the  first  match  ever  played  for  the 
English  championship  of  billiards. 

We  refer  to  the  match  of  1870,  when  Cook,  then  a 
mere  lad,  for  he  was  not  one-and-twenty,  beat  the 
great  player  who  for  thirty  j'ears  had  been  regarded 
as  absolutely  invincible. 
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Recent  events  point  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
some  definite  limit  must  be  put  upon  both  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  pockets  of  any  table  before 
the  question  of  who  is  absolutely  entitled  to  be 
styled  the  champion  can  be  settled. 

At  present  the  billiard  championship,  were  it 
played  on  an  ordinary  table,  would  resemble  a 
match  between  two  crack  elevens  at  cricket.  One 
eleven  might  win  in  one  innings,  and  yet  the  fol- 
lowing week  be  defeated  by  the  very  same  team 
in  a  similar  mannerj  So,  too,  all  billiard  players 
know  that  were  a  match  for  the  championship  to 
take  place,  even  were  the  game  2,000  up,  the  fact 
of  one  player  winning  by  1,000  points  would  hardly 
determine  the  result  of  their  neixt  encounter. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leading  players 
will  arrive  at  some  definite  arrangement  by  which 
championship  matches  can  be  once  more  played,  so 
as  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible  the  element  of 
chance,  and  to  make  the  victory  be  the  result  of 
science  and  not  of  luck. 

The  following  break  was  made  a  short  time  back 
by  W.  Cook  specially  for  this  work  At  the  request 
of  those  present,  he  started  with  a  difficult  stroke, 
from  which  he  gradually  worked  the  balls  into  the 
most  favourable  position  known  for  continuing  a 
break. 
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DIAGRAM   XLI. 

hi  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  A'-  P'^  S"  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

cook's  break. 
Stroke  i. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  break  the 
state  of  the  game  was  as  follows.  Cook  had  made 
what  is  known  as  ^  double  baulk.  His  opponent  has 
given  a  miss  for  safety  by  leaving  his  ball  a  little 
way  above  the  left  middle  pocket,  judging  perhaps 
rightly  that  the  hazard  left  is  sufficiently  difficult 
to  justify  his  not  attempting  to  disturb  the  balls. 

Cook  now  plays  to  go  off  the  red  into  the  left 
corner  bottom  pocket.  He  plays  a  sharp  hit,  not 
exactly  a  screw,  with  a  great  deal  of  right  side. 
Thus,  should  his  own  ball  strike,  as  it  probably  will, 
the  shoulder  of  the  bottom  cushion,  the  side  will  take 
the  ball  into  the  pocket.  Should  he  play  a  screw 
with  the  left  side,  the  side  would  very  likely  prevent 
the  ball  going  into  the  pocket. 


DIAGRAM    XLT 


SCALE    HALF   INCHTO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM   XLII. 

In  each  diagrani  R  is  the  red  bally  P  the  plain  {the  players)  ball, 
a?id  Sthe  spot  ball.  F?  P^  S"^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

cook's  break. 

Stroke  2. 

Cook  now  plays  for  the  cannon  off  the  red,  and 
tries  to  bring  the  red  ball  over  the  middle  pocket. 
For  this  purpose  he  hits  the  red  very  full,  and  runs 
through  it.  Had  he  played  from  the  right-hand  spot 
in  baulk  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
brought  the  red  over  the  middle  pocket,  as  the 
position  of  the  red  ball  after  the  stroke  would  pro- 
bably have  been  under  the  side  cushion  about  half- 
way between  the  middle  and  bottom  pockets. 

This  stroke  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  principle 
of  making  a  break  shown  in  Diagram  IV.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  difficult  one  for  an  ordinary  amateur 
player  to  attempt.  When,  however,  the  balls  are 
placed  near  to  one  another,  like  Diagram  IV.,  the 
stroke  is  a  certainty.  In  the  present  instance  it  is 
equally  a  certainty  for  a  player  who  strikes  his  ball 
with  accuracy. 
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DIAGRAM   XLIII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  (the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P^  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

cook's  break. 
Stroke  3, 

In  the  last  stroke  Cook  played  chiefly  to  bring  the 
red  ball  over  the  middle  pocket,  knowing  that  to  leave 
a  losing  hazard  off  the  spot  white,  though  probable, 
could  not  be  considered  a  certainty.  He  has,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  leaving  a  white  losing  hazard. 

He  plays  with  sufficient  strength  to  bring  the  spot 
white  below  the  spot  and  somewhere  near  the  centre 
line  of  the  table,  thus  leaving  a  certain  score  next 
time.  As  the  red  ball  is  over  the  pocket,  and  an 
easy  winning  hazard  left,  it  is  obviously  the  game  to 
leave  the  spot  white  somewhere  rather  near  to  the 
spot. 

In  playing  the  losing  hazard  Cook  plays  with  a  little 
left  side. 
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SCALE      HALF   INCH  TO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM   XLIV. 

hi  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball,  I^  P-  S'^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  playea. 

cook's  break. 
Stroke  4. 

Cook  now  plays  to  put  the  red  ball  in  the  middle 
pocket  and  go  up  the  table.  As  he  strikes  the  red 
ball  at  the  natural  angle,  the  strength  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  easy.  Cook  can  play  to  get  position 
for  the  spot  or  to  leave  an  easy  cannon  off  the  white, 
and  he  prefers  the  latter  stroke. 

Should  any  amateur  feel  fairly  confident  of  making 
on  the  average  five  or  six  spot  hazards  whenever  he 
gets  position  for  the  spot,  he  would  be  justified  in 
playing  for  it  on  the  present  occasion,  as  should  he 
fail  to  get  position  on  the  red,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
cannon  left. 

Many  games  are  lost  by  amateurs  playing  for  the 
spot  before  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  skill. 
It  is  a  very  true  saying,  the  spot  stroke  has  lost 
more  games  than  it  has  won.  Should  the  player 
play  for  position  for  the  spot,  he  could  play  for  it  off 
the  top  cushion,  or  more  slowly  direct. 
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DIAGRAM    XLV. 

In  each  diagram  Ris  the  red  ball,  P  t fie  plain  {the  players)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P-  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balh 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

cook's  break. 

Stroke  5. 

This  stroke  is  another  illustration  of  the  advantages 
that  often  accrue  from  running  through  a  ball  instead 
of  playing  the  natural  angle.  In  the  present  case 
Cook  runs  through  the  spot  white,  and  cannons  on  to 
the  red,  in  order  to  bring  the  balls  together  under 
the  top  cushion,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  'out  in 
Chapter  III.,  invariably  leaves  a  good  break. 

The  spot  white  rebounds  off  the  side  and  top 
cushion,  and  as  the  stroke  is  played  gently,  the  red 
ball  is  left  close  to  it. 

Of  course,  a  certain  score  next  time  is  left. 


DIAGRAM   XI.V 


9  SCALE      HALF     INCH     TO   A  POOT 

P    is   f^  Inohef  ^ram.  side,  eindSS/fvni.  ion 
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SCALE     HALF     INCH   TO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM   XLVI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R'  P-  S'  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

cook's  break. 

Stroke  6. 

The  proper  game  now  would  be  to  play  for  a  series 
of  cannons,  moving  the  balls  as  little  as  possible,  such 
series  being  called  "  a  nursery  of  cannons."  It  would 
be,  however,  almost  impossible  to  illustrate  these 
"  nurseries  "  by  means  of  a  diagram.  Cook,  therefore 
— who,  as  we  explained,  made  this  break  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  illustrated  to  serve  as  a 
lesson  in  the  present  work — plays  to  cannon  and 
leave  a  losing  hazard  off  the  red. 
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DIAGRAM    XLVII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player  s)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^  P^  S^  denote  the  position  o^the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  playea 

cook's  break. 

Stroke  y. 

The  losing  hazard  off  the  red  is  of  course  an  easy 
one,  but  all  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  red  ball 
afterwards.  Some  players  would  dash  at  the  stroke 
and  leave  the  red  in  baulk.  Others,  in  over-anxiety 
to  make  certain  of  the  hazard,  would  very  likely 
double  the  red  across  the  table,  and  leave  it  out  of 
play  under  the  right  side  cushion. 

Cook,  however,  plays  to  hit  the  red  rather  fine, 
putting  on  a  little  right  side.  By  this  means  the 
red  is  driven  down  the  table  with  sufficient  strength 
to  leave  it  somewhere  near  the  middle.  Thus  a 
certain  stroke  is  left  to  follow  on  with. 


DIAGRAM   'XWU 


SCALE    HALF    INCH   TO    A  FOOT. 

"R  IS  15  Inches'  •fi'om,.sidjtr  tuid,  11  fi-anttop 
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SOALC    MALF  INCH  TO  A  FOOT 

H  6P  3i  inchw  'frofn,  j-ide  tuul  Go  /totti  tap 
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DIAGRAM    XLVIII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  I^  P^  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

COOK'S  BREAK. 

Stroke  8. 

Cook,  of  course,  now  plays  to  go  off  the  red  into 
the  right  top  pocket.  This  being  a  natural  angle,  the 
stroke  can  be  played  freely,  the  only  care  necessary 
being  to  avoid  leaving  the  red  ball  too  near  any 
cushion.  Cook  plays  to  leave  it  on  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  table,  where  probably  a  losing 
hazard  will  be  left  in  the  top  pocket.  As  the  spot 
white  is  also  there,  Cook,  so  to  speak,  has  two  strings 
to  his  bow ;  for,  should  the  strength  be  bad,  there 
would  be  an  additional  chance  of  leaving  a  cannon. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible,  by  playing  a  little 
harder,  to  leave  the  red  over  one  of  the  middle 
pockets. 
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DIAGRAM    XLIX. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  bally  P  the  plain  (the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  F?  F^  S"^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played 

cook's  break. 
Stroke  g. 

Here,  of  course,  Cook  again  plays  for  the  losing 
hazard.  As  we  often  before  explained,  beginners 
can  find  out  where  to  spot  their  ball  in  baulk  by 
means  of  the  little  triangle  illustrated  in  Diagram  II. 
In  the  present  instance  it  is  easy  to  play  to  leave  the 
ball  near  the  middle  of  the  table. 

Any  one  who  is  able  to  make  these  "  long  losers  " 
to  a  certainty  bids  fair  to  become  a  "  player."  They 
have  well  been  called  the  backbone  of  the  game. 
Cook's  break  now — viz.,  a  series  of  "  long  losers  " — is 
very  instructive.  Many  amateurs  would  feel  inclined 
to  cannon,  if  only  for  a  change.  Such,  however,  is 
not  playing  the  game.  Remember,  all  long  losers 
at  the  natural  angle  ought  to  be  absolute  certainties. 
When  the  player  feels  confidence  in  playing  them  he 
rarely  fails  to  succeed. 


DIAGRAM    XLIX 


SCALE    HALF    INCH   TO  A  FOOT 

R  i-T  22  Jru-Tiar  -from.  Tide  cmd  22 /rom^top 


V   „30     , 


DIAGRAM   L 


SCALE    HALF  INCH   TO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM    L. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  balL 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  F?  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

cook's  break. 
Stroke  lo. 

This  is  really  a  similar  stroke  to  the  last.  The 
loser  is  a  certainty.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
strength.  Cook  brings  the  red  once  again  near  the 
middle  of  the  table.  Had  he  played  slowly  without 
onsidering  strength,  the  red  ball  might  have  been 
left  under  the  top  or  right-hand  side  cushion,  vide 
dotted  line.  Had  the  stroke  been  played  carelessly 
hard  it  might  have  been  brought  into  baulk.  Cook, 
however,  leaves  it  where  it  is. 

The  losing  hazard  is,  of  course,  the  natural  angle — 
vide  Diagram  H.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  Cook  hits 
the  red  rather  full,  as  the  red  ball  does  not  follow  the 
usual  course. 
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DIAGRAM    LI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  flayer's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^P^S^  denote  the  posttum  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played 


cook's  break. 
Stroke  II. 

Again  Cook  plays  for  the  losing  hazard  at  the 
natural  angle,  and  brings  the  red  ball  near  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

Probably  he  feels  his  eye  is  in  for  a  series  of  losers. 
It  is  perhaps  an  open  question  whether  the  cannon  is 
not  equally  good,  as  by  spotting  his  ball  about  the 
centre  of  baulk  he  could  have  cannoned  and  have 
left  all  the  balls  together  under  the  top  cushion. 
Cook,  however,  prefers  the  loser.  Had  an  ordinary 
player  felt  uncertain  about  obtaining  strength  to 
bring  the  red  ball  to  where  Cook  leaves  it,  the 
cannon  would  have  been,  perhaps,  to  him  the  correct 
game  to  play. 

N.B. — Here  aeain  Cook  hits  the  red  a  trifle  full. 


OlACRAM    LI. 


SCALE    HALF   INCH    TO  A    rOOT 


DIAGRAM   S.a 


SCALE    HALF    INCHTOArOOT 

R   w-  30  /riches  /rvTn^jTcU;  Si!^1if  /i-amiop 
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DIAGRAM    LII. 

/«  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  l^P^S"^  denote  the  position  of  the  bails 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

COOK'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  12. 

This  stroke  is  very  similar  to  Stroke  9.  Cook 
again  plays  the  losing  hazard  at  a  half-ball  stroke 
(natural  angle)  into  the  top  pocket,  and  tries  once 
more  to  bring  the  red  ball  into  the  centre  of  the 
table.  However,  he  for  the  first  time  fails  to  play 
with  accurate  strength,  and  the  red  is  left  where 
there  is  no  direct  losing  hazard  off  it.  Consequently 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  next  stroke  to  bring  the 
spot  white  once  more  into  play. 
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DIAGRAM    LIII. 

Tn  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  JJ^P^S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

COOK'S  BREAK. 
Stroke  13. 

Cook,  after  making  six  consecutive  losing  hazards, 
fails  for  the  first  time  to  leave  the  red  sufficiently 
near  the  middle  of  the  table  for  another  loser.  He 
now,  of  course,  plays  for  the  cannon  off  the  red  on 
to  the  white.  The  stroke  is  played  at  the  natural 
angle  with  sufficient  strength  to  leave  the  red  ball 
near  the  right  top  pocket  and  his  own  ball  near  the 
spot  white. 

The  result  of  such  play  being  that  either  a  winning 
or  losing  hazard  will  be  certain  to  be  left  off  the  red, 
and  probably  a  losing  hazard  off  the  spot  white. 

In  the  present  instance  there  is  a  fairly  easy  losing 
hazard  left  off  either  ball.  Cook  can  run  through  the 
white  with  a  little  right-hand  side,  or  through  the  red 
with  a  little  left-hand  side.  Or  Cook  can  put  in  the 
red,  and  leave  a  certain  cannon.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, he  has  no  difficulty  in  continuing  his  break. 


DIAGRAM   I,ni 


SCALE    HAUr    INCH    TO  A  FOOT 

J\.  is"  fS  Injch-cs  fi-orn  side,  cirvd^  35  fi'on^top 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BREAK   BY   W.    MITCHELL. 

The  following  break  differs  in  one  respect  from 
those  preceding,  as  it  leaves  a  vast  number  of 
strokes  to  the  imagination.  It  is  obvious  that  a  book 
purporting  to  show  "  How  to  make  breaks  "  would 
not  be  complete  without  illustrating  the  method  by 
means  of  which  the  greatest  breaks  have  been  made. 
At  the  same  time,  were  we  to  illustrate  each 
stroke  in  breaks  of  this  kind,  we  should  have  to 
demonstrate  the  same  over  and  over  again.  We 
have  therefore  selected  a  series  of  strokes  made  by 
Mitchell  in  one  of  his  matches,  showing  how 
each  varies  in  accordance  with  a  very  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  player's  ball.  In  the 
break  in  question  such  strokes,  especially  the  one 
shown  in  Diagram  LVI.,  were  repeated  many  times. 

Mitchell  is  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  spot 
stroke,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  exceptional  excellence 
in  this  important  part  of  the  game  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  defeat  with  ease  players  who  are  admit- 
tedly superior  to  him  in  all-round  play. 

Of  course,  many  players  have  made  a  special  study 
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of  the  spot  stroke,  and  have  devoted  hours,  and  indeed 
years,  to  its  practice.  Many  people  consider  the  spot 
stroke  rather  monotonous  to  watch  on  account  of  the 
similarity  and  repetition  of  the  strokes,  and  in  some 
quarters  there  is  a  desire  to  revise  the  game  in  this 
particular,  but  it  would  be  hard  if  any  arbitrary 
alteration  of  the  game  should  be  made  that  would 
rob  players  like  Mitchell  of  the  result  of  years  of 
labour. 

Amateurs  will  find  that  there  is  no  break  that 
looks  so  easy,  but  is  so  difficult,  as  the  spot  stroke 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  into  practice. 

It  has  been  said  with  considerable  force  that  the 
spot  stroke  has  lost  more  games  than  it  has  won 
when  played  by  beginners.  Too  often  amateurs  who 
have  occasionally  been  successful  in  making  three  or 
four  spot  hazards  in  succession,  play  to  get  the  spot 
when  they  ought  to  play  for  the  all-round  game. 
Advice  on  this  point  is  impossible,  as  it  entirely 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  skill  possessed  by  the 
player.  Certainly,  no  practice  at  billiards  when 
playing  alone  is  better  than  "  the  spot."  It  will  alsa 
be  found  that  the  best  player  at  "the  spot"  will 
eventually  prove  himself  to  be  equally  the  best  at  the 
all-round  game. 
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DIAGRAM    LIV. 

r«  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  IPJP*S*  denote  the  position  of  the  balh 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  I. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  lesson  at  billiards  to  watch 
two  games  between  professional  players,  in  one  of 
which  the  spot  stroke  is  barred,  and  the  other  not, 
and  to  notice  how  this  fact  affects  the  play. 

In  the  present  day,  in  a  big  match  for  money  on 
an  ordinary  table,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result 
depends  entirely  upon  "  the  spot "  practice. 

In  Diagram  LIV.  the  red  ball  is  over  the  middle 
pocket ;  there  is  a  losing  and  a  winning  hazard. 
Supposing  a  great  spot-stroke  player  like  Mitchell  is 
playing,  he  would  probably  put  in  the  red. 

For  this  purpose  he  would  place  his  ball  at  P 
The  angle  P  R  is  the  natural  angle,  and  consequently 
it  will  be  far  easier  to  get  position.  Players  generally 
prefer  to  attain  position  after  touching  the  top 
cushion.  It  is  evident  also  that  it  is  safer  to  play 
in  this  way  than  direct  for  the  stroke. 


OIACRANI    LIT 


SCALE    HAUF  INCH   TO  A  FOOT 

R  w"  /^  Indtef  A'onvsidu-  and  34-iroTn  baulk 


OIACRAM    LV 


SCAUe  HALF  INCH  TO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM    LY. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  F?  P^  S"^  denote  tJie  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  beett  played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  2. 

It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  longest  spot-stroke 
breaks  have  been  made  when  only  two  balls  are  on 
the  table.  It  may  be  the  attention  is  then  more 
concentrated,  and  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  winning  hazard.  Often  when  the  third 
ball  is  on  the  table,  and  a  winning  hazard  is  left  that 
happens  to  be  rather  difficult,  the  player  will,  doubting 
his  power,  fear  such  a  stroke  and  play  for  a  cannon 
instead.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  player  can  do  when 
driven  to  an  extremity  ;  he  feels  that  his  only  chance 
is  to  secure  the  spot,  and  often  some  brilliant  stroke 
will  be  achieved,  and  a  game,  so  to  speak,  pulled  out 
of  the  fire.  A  stroke  of  this  kind  of  Mitchell's  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  diagram ;  the  red  is  right 
over  the  top  pocket.  This  ought  to  be  a  certainty, 
but  to  obtain  position  is  extremely  difficult.  By 
hitting  his  own  ball  (he  is  in  hand)  high,  the  ball,  after 
putting  in  the  red,  follows  the  curved  line,  and  posi- 
tion is  obtained. 
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DIAGRAM    LVI. 

fn  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {i he  player's)  hall^ 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  F?  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  3. 

The  balls  are  here  placed  in  the  simplest  position — 
viz.,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line. 

Were  it  possible  to  make  this  stroke  and  obtain 
the  same  position  for  a  certainty,  the  break  would  be 
infinite.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  good 
player  make  this  hazard  a  dozen  times  or  more  con- 
secutively ;  still,  sooner  or  later,  he  is  bound  to  get  a 
little  bit  out  of  the  straight  line,  when  another  kind 
of  stroke  must  be  resorted  to.  Novices  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  difference  even  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  makes  in  playing  these  hazards.  In  whatever 
manner  the  hazard  is  played  this  is  the  position  that 
should  be  sought  after  and  retained  as  long  as 
possible.  The  game  is  to  put  in  the  red  and  leave 
your  own  ball  in  a  line  with  the  spot  ;  the  closer  you 
keep  to  this  the  better  the  play  is  considered.  You 
must  strike  your  own  ball  well  below  the  centre,  and 
with  just  sufficient  force  to  screw  back  from  the  spot. 
If  the  bridge  hand  is  placed  nearer  than  usual  to  the 
ball  the  screw  back  will  be  made  with  greater  pre- 
cision, and  with  less  likelihood  of  overdoing  it. 


DIAGRAM   CVI 


SCALE  HALF  INCH   TO   A  FOOT 


DIAGRAM    LVir 


SCALE  HA.LF   INCH   TO  A  FOOT 

P  IS  13  Lichas  /rem  sidf  and  25  -/romicp 
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DIAGRAM    LVII. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  J^F^S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  -played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  4. 

Next  to  the  position  shown  in  the  last  diagram 
perhaps  the  most  common  is  when  the  striker's  ball 
has  come  a  little  too  far  down  the  table.  For  instance, 
in  Diagram  LVI.  it  would  very  likely  happen  that 
the  white  ball  instead  of  coming  to  rest  in  a  line 
with  the  red,  would  stop  at  position  P.  An  attempt 
must  now  be  made  to  get  in  a  line  with  the  red  on 
the  opposite  side  for  another  series  of  "  screw-backs." 
The  great  difficulty  is  the  necessary  strength,  and 
for  this  reason  the  stroke  here  shown  should 
be  well  practised.  If  any  error  is  made  the 
ball  will  most  likely  run  below  P^,  when  the  same 
stroke  must  be  made  back  to  the  former  position, 
and  then  a  further  attempt  can  be  made.  The  hazard 
is  easy,  and  should  be  played  as  often  as  possible 
without  side.  If  the  player's  ball  is  nearer  the  centre 
line  of  the  table  a  little  right  side  is  necessary ;  if 
nearer  the  side  cushion  a  little  left  side  must  be 
employed  in  order  to  prevent  the  ball  running  too  far 
away. 


ISO 

DIAGRAM    LVIII. 

tn  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball^  P  the  f  lain  {the  ^'hij  n's)  b.u'f^ 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R^P^S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  5. 

This  shows  the  position  of  the  striker's  ball  when 
it  is  a  little  too  high  up,  not  having  been  struck 
with  sufficient  strength.  The  two  plain  lines  show  the 
proper  position  on  which  it  is  wished  to  bring  the 
striker's  ball.  The  distance  away  from  the  red  being 
best  when  rather  less  than  a  foot. 

The  way  to  play  this  stroke  is  to  hit  your  own 
ball  a  little  above  its  centre,  and  run  gently  through 
the  red  with  just  sufficient  strength  to  pocket  that 
ball  and  bring  your  own  to  rest  at  P-. 

Beginners  will  find  this  a  somewhat  trying  stroke. 
It  requires  "  nerve  "  to  play  so  gently  on  the  recj,  and 
indeed  beginners  often  fail  by  playing  too  slowly, 
thereby  leaving  the  red  over  the  brink  of  the  pocket. 

We  may  here  remark  that  a  good  table  and  a  good 
set  of  balls  of  equal  weight  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  spot-stroke  practice.  On  a  table  out  of  order,  with 
an  untrue  set  of  balls,  spot-stroke  play  is  impossible, 
and  practice  under  such  conditions  does  more  harm 
than  good.  \  Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
weight,  whic^  should  be  approximately  correct, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  balls  should 
weigh  exact  to  a  grain. 


DIAGRAM     lAtn 


SCAUe     HALF    INCH     TO    A    FOOT 

V  IS  2^ Inches  ^om  side^and  J4'/roTn,tojp 


DIAGRAM     lAX 


SCALE    HALF    INCH    TO  A    FOOT 

P  ij-  2S  Inches  /horn  ■tifif  arul  77  /rom  ■{■op 
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DIAGRAM    LIX. 

//;  eixch  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  H^F^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 


MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  6. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  strokes  to  an 
amateur  in  connection  with  the  spot  break  is  shown 
in  the  following  diagram. 

It  is  when  the  player's  ball  is  very  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  red,  only  not  quite.  It  is  just  a  trifle  too 
far  from  the  top  cushion.  It  is  a  tempting  stroke  to 
put  the  red  ball  in  and  screw  back.  You  would  find, 
however,  that  were  you  to  do  so  you  would  probably 
screw  back  somewhere  in  the  position  marked  B,  and 
the  break  would  be  spoiled. 

The  proper  way  to  play  the  stroke  is  to  run 
through  the  red  with  a  little  right  side  just  above 
the  centre,  and  by  following  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
diagram  your  ball  will  stop  at  P*  or  thereabouts. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  strokes  which  requires  great 
practice,  and  where  a  lesson  from  a  first-class  player  is 
so  valuable. 
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DIAGRAM    LX. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  bally 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  K'  P^  S'-  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  7. 

Like  the  stroke  shown  in  the  last  diagram,  this  is 
one  that  almost  requires  a  lesson  from  a  good  pro- 
fessional player.  The  white  ball  is  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  red,  but  not  quite.  Still  remember,  very 
nearly.  With  a  little  gentle  push  somewhat  down- 
wards, the  red  ball  can  be  pocketed,  and  the  white 
ball  brought  once  more  into  position  at  P-. 

Beginners  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
this  to  avoid  at  the  same  time  making  a  foul  stroke 
by  striking  their  own  ball  twice.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
stroke  to  watch  when  the  performer  is  possessed  of 
the  necessary  skill.  This  stroke  is  one  in  which  even 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  would  make  so  considerable  a 
difference  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  exact  idea 
by  means  of  a  diagram 


DIAGRAM    I^ 


SCALE    HALF    INCH    TO  AFOOT 

P  7J'  13  T^  Jnchcs  fronv  j-vde  and  1  /rorn,  red 


DIAGRAM    XXt 


SCAUC    HAUr  INCA   TO  A  FOOT 

P  L-y  26  Tnches  ff'onvj'ule  and  76  /romtcp 
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DIAGRAM    LXI. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  FP-  P^  S^  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  flayed. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  8. 

This  is  a  very  common  position.  The  white  ball  is 
very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  in  a  line  with  the  red,  yet 
so  nearly  is  it  in  a  line  with  it  that  were  you  to  follow 
through  you  would,  in  making  the  winning  hazard, 
find  that  your  own  ball  stopped  far  too  high  up  the 
table.  In  fact,  to  play  simply  to  follow  on,  and  yet 
put  in  the  red,  would  bring  your  own  ball  to  some- 
where about  the  position  marked  B. 

The  way  to  play  the  stroke,  therefore,  is  by  means 
of  what  is  known  as  a  stab  shot  You  hit  your  ball 
about  the  centre,  and  strike  the  red  a  smart  little 
tap.  You  will  find  that  although  you  put  in  the  red 
rather  fast  your  own  ball  will  follow  through  to  P'^. 
A  few  trials  will  show  you  the  stroke  better  than 
any  description.  You  must  guard  against  your  own 
ball  stopping  on  the  spot. 
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DIAGRAM    LXII. 

Jn  each  diagratn  R  is  the  red  ball.  P  the  plain  (the  player's)  bait, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-  P-  S*  denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 

Stroke  9. 

This  illustrates  a  by  no  means  infrequent  situation. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  having  played  too  hard,  the  white 
ball  has  got  into  a  position  too  far  down  the  table, 
and  also  rather  too  far  away  from  the  red  ball. 

You  now  play  to  put  in  the  red  with  a  sort  of  stab 
shot,  and  get  position  off  the  top  cushion.  The 
stroke  does  not  require  any  side,  unless  the  striker's 
ball  is  nearer  the  centre  line  of  table.  It  must  be 
played  with  something  between  a  stab  and  a  screw. 
The  stroke,  too,  must  be  played  freely  and  firmly, 
without  hesitation. 
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SCALE  «AUF  INCH     TO     A      TOOT 

P  is  2o  IrLckes  /rant  s-ioU  urui  23  h^om  top 
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DIAGRAM    LXIII. 

In  each  dmgra7n  R  is  tJie  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  H'^  P^  S- denote  the  position  of  the  balls 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

MITCHELL'S   BREAK. 
Stroke  lo. 

The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  what  may 
be  termed  a  doubtful  stroke.  The  white  ball  is  just 
on  the  line,  where  it  is  an  open  question  to  play  for 
the  spot  stroke  by  dropping  in  the  red  and  trying  to 
get  position  at  P"^,  where  another  good  stroke  similar 
to  the  one  shown  in  Diagram  LXII.  would  enable  you 
to  regain  position,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  give  up  the  spot,  and  after  putting  in  the  red,  play 
to  bring  your  own  ball  near  the  middle  pocket,  thus 
leaving  a  losing  hazard  off  the  red  next  time. 

A  question  of  this  kind  can  only  be  settled  by 
circumstances.  All  depends  upon  the  table  and 
the  state  of  the  game.  If  the  table  is  very  easy, 
and  the  top  pockets  large  and  cut  away,  it  is  worth 
while  playing  to  go  on  with  the  spot.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  table  is  difficult,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
drop  in  the  red  and  leave  the  losing  hazard  at  PI  Or 
you  can  continue  the  spot  by  playing  all  round  the 
table. 


M 
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DIAGRAM    LXIV. 

In  each  diagram  R  is  the  red  ball,  P  the  plain  {the  player's)  ball, 
and  S  the  spot  ball.  R-  P-  S-  denote  the  position  of  the  ball 
after  the  stroke  has  been  played. 

MITCHELL'S    BREAK. 
Stroke  1 1. 

This  shows  one  of  Mitchell's  most  famous  strokes 
— viz.,  that  of  getting  position  by  playing  all  round 
the  table  when  it  has  been  lost  for  all  ordinary 
hazards.  As  there  are  two  ways  of  playing  this 
stroke,  we  have  given  the  different  methods,  one  on 
one  side  of  the  table  and  one  on  the  other. 

First  P  shows  the  position  of  the  white  ball  on 
the  left  side  of  the  red.  You  play  to  put  in  the 
red,  and  by  hitting  the  cushion  just  above  the  middle 
pocket  you  get  position  for  the  spot  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  red  ball,  somewhere  near  the  spot  marked 
P*.  A  few  attempts  will  show  the  amount  of  strength 
required. 

P^  shows  the  position  of  the  white  ball  on  the  right 
side  of  the  red.  You  put  in  the  red  by  cutting  it  fine, 
strike  the  cushion  a  little  below  the  middle  pocket, 
and  coming  off  the  opposite  cushion  your  ball  will  rest 
about  the  place  on  the  diagram  marked  by  an  arrow. 
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SCALC    HALF    INCH  TO   A   FOOT 

P  ir  23  Irvchej-  /rvnv-i'uie  a/uiiZ /z  fivinicp 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BREAK   BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

In  introducing  the  following  break  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  Tom  Taylor  is  one  of  the  best 
exponents  of  our  favourite  pastime,  which  is  often 
erroneously  called  the  "  board  of  green  cloth,"  perhaps 
in  remembrance  of  those  days  when  billiard  tables 
were  made  with  wooden  beds,  such  as  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  old-fashioned  country  mansions. 

Tom  Taylor  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  known  players.  He  is  justly 
celebrated  for  his  scientific  method  and  careful  style, 
and  not  least  for  the  stubborn  pertinacity  with  which 
he  plays  an  uphill  game,  and  by  which  he  has  in 
matches  for  money  pulled  many  a  game  out  of  the 
fire ;  in  fact,  he  is  one  of  those  players  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  he  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten. 
Amateurs  would  do  well  to  imitate  this  determination, 
and  to  avoid  playing  recklessly  when  they  imagine 
their  opponent  is  too  many  points  in  advance,  as  a 
little  care  and  forethought  will  often  pull  one  through 
when  apparently  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  Taylor 
played  in  all  the  important  tournaments  when  first 
introduced   into   this   country,  and  has  also  played 
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several  times  for  the  championship.  Upon  the  small- 
pocket  table  his  style  shows  to  great  advantage, 
as  he,  in  common  with  many  others,  deprecates  the 
use  of  the  large  open  pockets,  often  used  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  a  large  break  or  to  beat  a 
record. 

He  has  chosen  to  illustrate  a  most  important 
break,  known  in  professional  circles  as  the  "  head  of 
the  table  break,"  a  method  of  play  but  lately  intro- 
duced, and  necessitated  by  the  comparatively  modern 
innovation  of  spot-barred  games.  It  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  instead  of  playing  as  many  do,  as  it  were, 
all  over  the  table  at  anything  and  for  anything,  he 
gradually  works  the  balls  from  the  baulk  end  of  the 
table  to  the  top  end,  carefully  avoiding  losing  the 
spot  white,  and  there  makes  a  succession  of  alternate 
spot  hazards  and  cannons,  showing  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  mastei'iy  strokes,  which  are  in  themselves, 
however,  exceedingly  simple,  and  which  any  player 
can  make  with  ease.  The  assiduous  practice  of  a 
break  of  this  description,  when  an  opponent  even  is 
not  available,  is  highly  recommended,  and  makes  an 
amusing  task  for  an  idle  hour. 
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DIAGRAM    LXV. 

BREAK   BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

Position  I. 

The  red  is  2  inches  from  the  fall  of  the  slate  and 
equidistant  from  each  shoulder ;  the  plain  3f  inches 
from  the  side  cushion  and  5|  inches  from  the  baulk 
cushion  ;  and  the  spot  is  6  inches  from  side  cushion 
and  'j\  inches  from  baulk  cushion. 

The  game  is  to  cannon  by  striking  the  baulk 
cushion  first  with  the  spot  ball,  putting  on  the  left 
side  and  playing  the  stroke  rather  slow,  and  leave 
the  balls  in  position,  as  shown  on  the  succeeding 
diagram. 


*#*  The  Player's  ball  in  all  instances  is  spot-white. 
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SCALE,  HALF    INCH    TO   A   FOOT 
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SCALE, HALF  INCH  TO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM    LXVI. 

IIREAK   BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

Position  I. 

The  red  is  in  the  jaw  of  the  pocket  \\  inches  from 
the  side  shoulder ;  the  spot  is  5  inches  from  the  side 
and  4^  inches  from  the  baulk  cushion ;  the  plain  is 
2>\  inches  from  the  baulk  cushion  and  2\  inches  from 
the  side  cushion. 

The  game  is  to  hole  the  red  and  leave  the  player's 
ball  in  position  2,  about  8|^  inches  from  the  baulk 
cushion  and  18  inches  from  the  side  cushion,  the  red 
having  been  placed  on  the  spot. 

The  game  is  to  play  the  losing  hazard  off  the  plain 
freely,  in  order  to  bring  that  ball  out  of  baulk  into 
position  3.  The  plain  should  be  about  3  feet  9  inches 
from  baulk  cushion  and  2  feet  6  inches  from  side 
cushion. 

The  game  is  to  make  a  losing  hazard  in  right 
middle  pocket  off  the  plain  white,  by  setting  player's 
ball  at  the  "  natural  angle,"  and  by  playing  the  stroke 
drop  strength  to  leave  the  plain  in  position  4, 
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DIAGRAM    LXVII. 

BREAK   BY   TOM    TAYLOR. 

Position   I. 

The  red  is  on  the  spot ;  the  plain  is  i  foot  9  inches 
from  side  cushion  and  4  feet  3  inches  from  top 
cushion  ;  the  spot  is  in  hand.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  openings  that,  can  be  had,  and  if  carefully- 
manipulated  a  long  break  generally  follows. 

The  player  should  cannon  off  the  plain  ball  with 
moderate  strength,  and  should  set  his  ball  in  the 
baulk  at  an  angle  a  trifle  wider  than  the  "  natural 
angle,"  and  if  the  plain  white  is  struck  a  half-ball,  the 
red  will  be  struck  a  little  on  the  left  side,  and  will 
leave  the  balls  in  position  2. 
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SCALE,  HALP    INCH    TO    A   FOOT 
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SCALE. HALF   INCH  TO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM    LXVIII. 

BREAK    BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

Position  I. 

The  red  is  i  foot  9  inches  from  the  right  side  and 
9I  inches  from  top  cushions  ;  spot  is  2  feet  6  inches 
from  right  side  and  1 1  inches'  from  top  cushions  ;  plain 
is  2  feet  5  inches  from  the  left  side  and  6  inches 
from  the  top  cushions. 

The  game  is  to  pocket  the  red  in  the  right  top 
corner  pocket,  with  very  slow  twist,  to  leave  posi- 
tion 2. 

The  actual  stroke  being  very  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, is  apt  to  throw  a  thoughtless  player  off  his 
guard  ;  he  would  probably  dash  the  red  down,  losing 
sight  of  the  value  of  obtaining  a  good  position  for  his. 
own  ball. 
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DIAGRAM    LXIX. 

BREAK   BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

Position  I. 

The  red  is  on  the  spot ;  plain  as  in  previous  stroke  ; 
spot  white  is  2  feet  from  right  side  and  i  foot  8  inches 
from  top  cushions. 

The  game  is  to  cannon  by  striking  the  red  three- 
quarter  ball  and  putting  a  little  left  side  on  your  own 
ball,  and  playing  it  slowly  ofif  the  top  cushion  and 
leave  position  2. 

The  reason  of  thus  striking  the  red  is  to  keep  that 
ball  near  the  head  of  the  table ;  if  cut  very  fine,  a 
cannon  would  be  left,  which,  if  made,  would  disperse 
the  balls. 
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SCALE,  HALT    INCH    TO  A  FOOT 
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SCALE,  HALF    INCH    TO   A    FOOT 
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DIAGRAM    LXX. 

BREAK   BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

Position   I. 

The  red  is  4  inches  from  the  top  and  6  inches 
from  the  left  side  cushions  ;  spot  is  4^  inches  from 
top  and  2  feet  2  inches  from  left  side  cushions  ;  plain 
is  9  inches  from  top  and  2  feet  4  inches  from  left 
side  cushions. 

The  proper  game  here  is  to  pocktt  the  red  in  the 
left  top  pocket;  this  stroke  must  be  slowly  and 
deliberately  played  with  the  intention  of  leaving  an 
easy  cannon  for  the  next  stroke,  which  is  shown  at 
position  2.  The  red  now  being  spotted,  a  cannon 
must  be  made  by  dropping  on  the  plain  ball  by  a 
half-ball  stroke  leaving  position  3. 
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DIAGRAM  LXXI. 

BREAK   BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

Position  I. 

The  red  is  12  inches  from  top  and  2  feet  2  inches 
from  the  side  cushions  ;  spot  is  16  inches  from  top 
cushion  and  very  nearly  equidistant  with  side 
cushions  ;  plain  is  3  inches  from  top  and  2  feet 
6  inches  from  right  side  cushions. 

The  game  is  to  hole  the  red  in  the  right  top  pocket, 
stabbing  your  own  ball  into  position  2.  The  red  is  on 
the  spot ;  spot  145  inches  from  top  and  2  feet  from 
right  side  cushions  ;  plain,  same  as  previous  stroke. 

The  game  is  to  hole  the  red  in  the  left  top  corner 
pocket,  with  drop  strength,  and  leave  position  3. 
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SCALE,  HALT    INCH    TO    A   FOOT 
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SCALE.  HALF  INCH  TO  A  FOOT 
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DIAGRAM  LXXII. 

BREAK   BY   TOM   TAYLOR. 

Position  I. 

The  red  is  on  the  spot ;  spot  white  is  straight  with 
the  red  to  the  right  top  pocket  and  about  12  inches 
from  the  red  ;  plain  same, as  previous  stroke. 

The  game  is  to  cannon  by  striking  the  red  nearly 
full  and  following  on  to  the  plain  white,  with  mode- 
rate strength,  so  as  to  leave  the  balls  together. 

The  break  to  this  point  amounts  to  29  points  ;  the 
position  of  the  balls  will  now  permit  of  a  series  of 
what  are  known  as  nursery  cannons,  until  the  red  is 
worked  into  position  over  the  corner  pocket,  when 
the  same  description  of  stroke  may  be  again  called 
into  play  until  the  player  finally  breaks  down,  not  for 
any  want  of  execution  in  effecting  a  score,  but 
through  failing  to  obtain  the  required  position  for  his 
own  ball,  so  necessary  for  continuing  the  break. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   NATIONAL  RULES  OF  BILLIARDS. 

The  Table. 
The  game  of  billiards  is  played  on  a  table,  the  bed 
of  which  is  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide.  It  is  fitted  with  six  pockets — viz., 
one  at  each  corner,  and,  situated  exactly  between 
these,  one  at  each  side  ;  the  size  of  the  pockets  is 
three  inches  and  five-eighths  measured  across  the  fall 
of  the  bed. 

The  baulk  is  the  space  behind  a  line  drawn  across 
the  table  twenty-nine  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
bottom  cushion  and  parallel  to  it. 

The  half-circle  has  a  diameter  of  twenty-three 
inches,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with  the  centre 
of  the  baulk  line. 

The  upper  or  billiard  spot,  is  situated  twelve  and 
three-quarter  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the 
top  cushion,  opposite  to  the  baulk. 

The  pyramid  spot  is  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
two  lines  drawn  across  the  table  from  the  two  middle 
pockets  to  the  opposite  top  pockets. 
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The  centre  spot  is  placed  exactly  between  the 
middle  pockets. 

The  Game. 

The  game  is  played  with  three  balls — one  red,  one 
white,  and  spot-white,  each  two  and  one-sixteenth 
inches  in  diameter,  and  each  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  weight. 

The  game  is  played  any  number  of  points  agreed 
upon,  but  is  generally  played  fifty  or  one  hundred  up, 
and  is  scored  by  winning  and  losing  hazards,  cannons, 
coups,  and  misses. 

Strokes. 

I. — A  winning  hazard  is  made  by  the  player 
causing  his  ball  to  hit  an  object  ball  or  balls  and 
forcing  either  or  both  into  a  pocket. 

2. — A  losing  hazard  is  made  by  the  player  causing 
his  ball  to  hit  an  object  ball  and  forcing  his  own  ball 
into  a  pocket. 

3. — A  spot  stroke  is  a  red  winning  hazard  from  the 
billiard  spot  into  any  pocket. 

4. — A  cannon  is  made  by  causing  the  player's  ball 
to  strike  the  two  object  balls. 

5. — A  coup  is  made  by  forcing  a  ball  into  a  pocket 
without  first  striking  another  ball.  Rests  and  cues  of 
any  description  may  be  used. 

6.— All  strokes  must  be  played  with  the  point  of 
any  cue. 
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Order  of  Play. 
7. — The  choice  of  balls  and  order  of  play  shall, 
unless  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  players,  be  deter- 
mined by  stringing.  The  striker  whose  ball  stops 
nearest  the  baulk  or  lower  cushion,  after  being  played 
from  baulk  up  the  table,  so  as  to  strike  the  top 
cushion,  may  take  which  ball  he  likes  and  play, 
or  direct  his  opponent  to  play,  as  he  may  deem 
expedient  In  stringing,  the  players  must  both  play 
at  the  same  time. 

8. — The  red  ball  shall,  at  the  opening  of  every 
game,  be  placed  on  the  billiard  spot,  and  must  be 
replaced  after  being  pocketed  or  forced  off  the  table, 
directly  the  balls  have  done  rolling,  or  whenever  the 
balls  are  broken  ;  but  if  the  billiard  spot  be  occupied, 
the  red  ball  shall  be  placed  on  the  pyramid  spot, 
and  if  that  also  be  occupied,  on  the  centre  spot. 

9. — When  any  player  plays  from  baulk,  he  must 
place  his  ball  within  the  half-circle,  or  on  the  line  that 
contains  it. 

10. — Whoever  breaks  the  balls  {i.e.,  leads  off)  must 
play  out  of  baulk,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  strike  the  red  ball,  and  he  may  give  a  miss 
in  or  out  of  baulk.  In  giving  a  miss  in  baulk,  he 
must  first  strike  a  cushion  out  of  baulk.  No  player 
who  is  in  hand  is  allowed  to  strike  any  ball  in  baulk, 
or  on  the  baulk  line,  unless  his  ball  has  struck  a 
cushion  first  out  of  baulk.     Should,  however,  a  ball 
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be  out  of  baulk,  the  player  in  hand  may  strike  any 
part  of  that  ball  without  his  own  ball  necessarily  going 
out  of  baulk. 

1 1. — The  player  continues  to  play  until  he  ceases  to 
score,  when  his  opponent  follows  on. 

Score. 

The  scores  are  counted  as  follows  : — 

12. — A  two  stroke  is  made  by  pocketing  an  oppo- 
nent's ball — i.e..,  a  winning  hazard  ;  or  by  pocketing 
the  striker's  ball  off  his  opponent's — i.e.,  a  losing 
hazard  ;  or  by  making  a  cannon. 

13. — A  three  stroke  is  made  by  pocketing  the  red 
ball — i.e.,  a  red  winning  hazard  ;  or  by  pocketing  the 
striker's  ball  off  the  red — i.e.,  a  red  losing  hazard. 

14. — A  four  stroke  may  be  made  by  pocketing  the 
white  and  spot-white  balls ;  or  by  making  a  cannon 
and  pocketing  an  opponent's  ball ;  or  by  making  a 
cannon  and  pocketing  the  striker's  ball,  the  opponent's 
ball  having  been  first  hit. 

15. — A  five  stroke  may  be  made  by  scoring  a 
cannon  and  pocketing  the  red  ball ;  or  by  a  cannon 
and  pocketing  the  striker's  ball,  after  having  struck 
the  red  ball  first  or  both  balls  simultaneously  ;  or  by 
pocketing  the  red  ball  and  the  opponent's  ball 
without  cannoning,  or  by  making  a  losing  hazard  off 
the  white  and  pocketing  the  red  ball. 
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1 6. — A  six  stroke  is  made  by  the  red  ball  being 
struck  first,  and  the  striker's  and  the  red  ball 
pocketed  ;  or  by  a  cannon  off  an  opponent's  ball  on 
to  the  red  and  pocketing  the  two  white  balls. 

17. — A  seven  stroke  is  made  by  striking  an  oppo- 
nent's ball  first,  pocketing  it,  making  a  cannon,  and 
pocketing  the  red  also  ;  or  by  making  a  cannon  and 
pocketing  the  red  and  an  opponent's  ball ;  or  by 
playing  at  an  opponent's  ball  first  and  pocketing  all 
the  balls  without  making  a  cannon ;  or  by  playing  at 
the  red  first,  cannoning,  and  pocketing  your  own  and 
the  opponent's  ball. 

1 8. — An  eight  stroke  is  made  by  striking  the  red 
ball  first,  pocketing  it,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocket- 
ing the  striker's  ball ;  or  by  hitting  the  red  first  and 
pocketing  all  the  balls  without  making  a  cannon. 

19. — A  nine  stroke  is  made  by  striking  an  oppo- 
nent's ball  first,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  all 
the  balls. 

20. — A  ten  stroke  is  made  by  striking  the  red  ball 
first,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  all  the  balls. 

N.B. — If  both  object  balls  are  struck  simul- 
taneously, it  counts  as  if  the  red  were  struck  first. 

Balls  Touching. 
2 1 . — If  the  player's  ball  touches  the  red  ball  or  the 
opponent's  ball,  or  remains  in  contact  with  either  or 
both  of  them,  the  red  must  be  placed  on  the  billiard 
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spot,  and  the  opponent's  ball  on  the  centre  spot,  the 
player  continuing  his  break  from  baulk.  In  the  case 
where  the  two  object  balls  are  touching,  the  player 
continues  the  game. 

Foul  Strokes. 
22. — No  benefit  can  accrue  to  the  player  if  he 
scores  and  makes  either  of  the  following  foul  strokes, 
provided  his  opponent  claims  foul  before  another 
stroke  is  played  :  viz.,  touching  any  ball  with  the 
dress,  person,  or  cue,  except  when  the  ball  is  in  hand, 
or  lifting  both  feet  off  the  floor  when  playing. 

Pushes. 
23. — If,  in  playing  a  stroke,  the  striker  pushes  or 
strikes  more  than  once,  or  after  his  ball  has  come  in 
contact  with  another,  his  opponent  may  claim  a  foul 
stroke. 

24. — The  balls  must  have  stopped  rolling  before 
another  stroke  can  be  played,  otherwise  the  stroke  is 
foul ;  nor  can  any  score  at  any  time  be  made  unless 
the  red  ball  is  on  the  table ;  and  if  the  player  scores 
before  the  red  has  been  spotted,  his  opponent  may 
claim  a  foul  stroke. 

Playing  out  of  Baiilk. 

25. — Should  the  striker,  when  in  hand,  strike  a  ball 

or  balls  in  baulk,  without  first  hitting  a  cushion  out  of 

baulk,  his   opponent   may  have   the   balls  replaced, 

score  a  miss,  and  follow  on  ;  or  may  cause  the  striker 
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to  play  again,  when  any  score  made  is  disallowed  ;  or 
may  claim  a  foul  stroke.  Should  a  player,  however, 
run  a  coup  or  make  a  miss,  without  striking  the 
cushion  out  of  baulk,  the  opponent  may  claim  such 
coup  or  miss  and  follow  on. 

26. — If  in  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  playing,  the 
striker  shall  move  his  ball  with  insufficient  strength  to 
take  it  out  of  baulk,  it  shall  be  counted  a  miss  to  the 
opponent,  who,  however,  has  the  option  of  obliging 
the  player  to  replace  his  ball  and  play  the  miss  again 
till  the  ball  goes  out  of  baulk.  Should,  however,  the 
player,  in  playing  again,  score,  the  opponent  may 
claim  a  foul  stroke. 

27. — If,  after  striking,  the  player  should  by  any 
means  obstruct  or  hasten  the  speed  of  any  ball 
or  balls,  the  opponent  may  claim  a  foul  stroke,  or 
have  the  ball  or  balls  placed  where  he  thinks  they 
would  have  run.  Should  the  opponent  interfere,  and 
by  any  means  obstruct  or  hasten  the  speed  of  any 
ball  or  balls,  the  striker  may  claim  any  stroke  played 
for,  and  place  the  balls  where  he  thinks  they  would 
have  run. 

Touching  a  Ball. 

28. — If  either  player  takes  up  a  ball  while  on  the 

table,  other  than   his  own  when  in  hand,  unless  by 

consent,  the  adversary  may  either  have  it  replaced, 

may  cause  the  balls  to  be  broken  by  his  opponent,  or 
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may  break  the  balls  himself ;  but  if  any  other  person 
touches  or  takes  up  a  ball  it  must  be  replaced  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Should,  however,  the  red  ball  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  player,  improperly  placed  on 
the  spot,  he  may,  before  a  stroke  is  played,  have  it 
correctly  spotted. 

A  iming. 
29. — If  when  aiming,  and  prior  to  a  stroke,  the 
cue  touches  or  moves  the  ball,  it  is  a  foul  stroke,  and 
no  score  can  be  allowed  ;  in  this  case  the  player  may 
elect  to  play  for  safety  or  otherwise,  but  any  score 
made  does  not  count.  In  the  latter  case  the  opponent 
breaks  the  balls,  in  accordance  with  Rule  10. 

Misses. 
30. — If,  in  the  act  of  striking,  the  player  touches  his 
ball  with  any  part  of  the  cue,  it  must  be  considered  a 
stroke ;  or  if,  in  taking  aim,  the  player  moves  his  ball 
and  causes  it  to  strike  another,  even  without  intending 
it  at  the  time,  it  is  a  stroke,  and,  should  it  score,  the 
player  plays  on. 

31. — If  a  player  fails  to  hit  another  ball,  it  is  called 
a  miss,  and  counts  one  to  his  opponent ;  but  if  by 
the  same  stroke  the  player's  ball  is  forced  off  the 
table  or  into  a  pocket  it  is  called  a  coup,  and  counts 
three  to  his  opponent. 

32. — All  mis.ses  must  be  given  with  the  point  of 
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the  cue ;  if  the  player,  in  giving  a  miss,  shall  strike 
his  ball  more  than  once  or  use  the  butt,  the  oppo- 
nent may  oblige  him  to  play  the  miss  again. 

Penalties. 
33. — The  penalty  for  making  a  foul  is  losing  the 
lead,  and  any  score  made  by  the.  stroke,  and  giving 
the  opponent  the  option  of  breaking  the  balls  or 
causing  the  player  to  do  so  ;  or  he  may  have  the  balls 
replaced  for  the  player  to  play  again,  no  score  being 
allowed  in  either  case. 

Wrong  Ball. 
34. — Should  any  player  play  with  his  opponent's 
ball  and  score,  the  opponent  has  the  option,  if  claimed 
before  the  next  stroke,  of  breaking  the  balls  or 
causing  the  player  to  do  so,  or  having  the  balls 
replaced  and  ordering  the  player  to  play  the  stroke 
with  the  right  ball ;  in  which  case,  should  he  score, 
such  score  does  not  count.  Should  the  player  play 
with  his  opponent's  ball  and  not  score,  the  oppo- 
nent may  follow  on  and  play  with  either  ball  he 
likes,  and  with  such  continue  the  game,  or  may  have 
the  balls  replaced  for  the  stroke  to  be  played  with 
the  proper  ball,  the  score  not  counting  as  before. 

35. — No  person,  except  an  opponent,  has  a  right  to 
tell  a  player  that  he  is  using  the  wrong  ball,  or  to 
inform  the  non-striker  that  his  opponent  has  used  the 
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wrong  ball ;  and  if  the  opponent  does  not  see  the 
striker  use  the  wrong  ball,  or  seeing  him,  does  not 
claim  the  penalty,  points  made  by  the  player  are 
scored.  If  the  error  is  not  discovered  until  after  the 
following  stroke,  the  balls  must  be  exchanged. 

Forcing  off  Balls. 
36. — Forcing  any  ball  off  the  table,  either  before  or 
after  a  score,  causes  the  player  to  gain  nothing  by  the 
stroke  ;  if  a  score  be  made  it  does  not  count,  and  the 
balls  must  be  broken  by  the  opponent.  If  no  score 
be  made,  the  opponent,  if  left  on  the  table,  plays  from 
where  he  is ;  but  if  his  ball  has  been  forced  off  the 
table  he  is  considered  in  hand,  and  plays  from  the 
half-circle. 

37. — If  a  ball  rebounds  from  the  table,  and  is  pre- 
vented in  any  way  or  by  any  object  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  it  shall  be  considered  as  forced  off  the 
table. 

38. — If,  in  the  act  of  drawing  back  his  cue,  the 
striker  knocks  his  ball,  or  any  other  ball,  into  a  pocket, 
it  is  reckoned  a  coup,  and  counts  three  to  the  oppo- 
nent. 

Ball  Spinning. 
39. — If  a  ball,  stopping  on  the  brink  of  a  pocket, 
remains  stationary  and  afterwards  falls  in,  it  must  be 
replaced,  and  the  score  thus  made  does  not  count. 
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(N.B. — Though  a  ball  may  remain  on  the  same  spot, 
it  is  not  considered  stationary  until  it  has  ceased 
spinning.) 

40. — Any  player  may  demand  that  his  opponent, 
when  it  is  not  his  turn  to  play,  shall  stand  at  least 
three  feet  away  from  the  table  and  from  himself,  and 
not  stand  or  remain  at  all  in  the  line  of  sight. 

Advice. 
41. — No  player  is  allowed  to  receive  any  advice  on 
the  game,  but  should  any  person  be  appealed  to  by 
the  marker  or  either  player  on  matters  of  fact,  he  has 
a  right  to  offer  his  opinion  ;  or  if  a  spectator  sees  the 
game  wrongly  marked  he  may  state  the  fact,  but  he 
must  do  so  prior  to  another  stroke  being  made. 

Spot-barred  Game. 
42. — When  the  spot  stroke  is  barred,  oi.ly  one 
winning  hazard  is  permitted  from  the  billiard  spot 
into  any  pocket ;  if  a  second  winning  hazard  is  made 
without  a  further  score  by  the  same  stroke,  or  a  losing 
hazard  or  cannon  intervening,  no  score  is  allowed, 
and  the  opponent  follows  on. 

Game. 
43. — The  game  shall  be  adjudged  in  favour  of  who- 
ever first  scores  the  number  of  points  agreed  on  ;  or 
it  shall  be  given  against  whoever,  after  having  com- 
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menced,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  continue,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  when  called  upon  by  his  oppo- 
nent to  play. 

Disputes. 
44. — All   disputes  must  be  decided  by  a  referee, 
whose    decision    is   final.       In   ordinary   games   the 
marker  is  generally  supposed  to  act  as  referee. 


o 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME  OF  POOL. 

I. — This  game  is  played  with  coloured  balls,  which 
(or  small  duplicate  ones)  are  dealt  out  from  a  pool 
basket  or  bag  indiscriminately  to  the  players  at  the 
beginning  of  each  game.  Cues  and  rests  of  any 
description  may  be  used. 

2. — The  players  must  play  progressively,  as  the 
colours  are  placed  on  the  pool  marking-board,  and 
the  first  stroke  of  each  player — excepting  White — 
is  made  from  the  half  circle,  as  also  the  succeeding 
strokes  of  every  player  when  in  hand. 

3. — Each  player  has  three  lives  at  starting,  the 
object  being  throughout  the  game  to  pocket  the  ball 
played  on.  White  places  his  ball  on  the  upper  spot ; 
Red  plays  at  White,  Yellow  at  Red,  and  so  on,  each 
player  playing  at  the  last  ball,  unless  it  be  in  hand  ; 
in  that  case  the  player  plays  at  the  nearest  ball. 

4. —  Each  player  pays  into  the  pool  the  amount 
decided  on  and  starts  with  three  lives  (excepting  a 
less  number  is  agreed  on  for  any  particular  player). 
Each  pays  forfeit  for  each  life  lost. 
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5. — When  the  striker  takes  a  life,  he  must  continue 
to  play  on  the  nearest  ball  as  long  as  he  can  take 
a  life,  till  all  the  other  balls  are  off  the  table  ;  his 
own  must  then  be  placed  on  the  spot,  as  at  the 
commencement. 

6. — The  first  player  who  loses  his  three  lives  is 
entitled  to  purchase  a  star  by  paying  into  the  pool 
the  same  sum  as  at  the  commencement,  for  which 
he  receives  lives  equal  in  number  to  the  lowest 
number  on  the  board.  The  player,  however,  must 
decide  whether  he  will  star  or  not  before  the  next 
stroke  is  played. 

7. — If  the  first  player  out  refuse  to  star,  the  second 
may  do  so  ;  if  the  second  refuse,  the  third  may  do  so  ; 
and  so  on,  until  only  two  are  left  in  the  pool ;  in 
which  case  the  privilege  ceases. 

8. — If  before  a  star  two  or  more  balls  be  pock- 
eted by  the  same  stroke,  including  the  ball  played 
at,  each  having  one  life,  the  owner  of  the  ball  first 
struck  has  the  option  of  starring ;  but  if  he  refuse, 
and  more  than  one  remain,  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belong  must  draw  lots  for  the  star.  If  the 
balls  pocketed  do  not  include  the  ball  played  at, 
their  owners  must  draw  lots  for  the  star. 

9. — Only  one  star  is  allowed  in  a  pool. 

10. — The  two  last  players  cannot  star. 
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II. — If  a  life  is  lost,  the  next  player  plays  at  the 
nearest  ball  to  his  own  ;  but  if  the  next  player's  ball 
be  in  hand,  he  plays  at  the  nearest  ball  to  the  centre 
spot  of  the  half  circle. 

12. — If  a  doubt  arise  respecting  the  distance  of 
balls,  the  distance  must,  if  the  player's  ball  be  in 
hand,  be  measured  from  the  centre  spot  on  .the 
half  circle  ;  but  if  the  player's  ball  be  not  in  hand, 
the  measurement  must  be  made  from  his  ball  to 
the  others ;  and  in  both  cases  the  doubt  must  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  the  players  ;  but  if  the 
distance  be  equal,  then  the  owners  of  the  balls  at 
equal  distances  must  draw  lots. 

13. — The  baulk  is  no  protection. 

14. — A  life  is  lost  by  a  ball  being  pocketed  by  the 
player  in  its  proper  turn. 

15. — The  player  loses  a  life  by  any  one  of  the 
following  means :  By  pocketing  his  own  ball ;  by 
running  a  coup ;  by  missing  a  ball ;  by  forcing  his 
own  ball  off  the  table  ;  by  playing  with  a  wrong 
ball ;  by  playing  out  of  his  turn  ;  by  stopping  or 
touching  his  own  ball  before  it  has  done  rolling ; 
or  by  his  ball  striking  another  ball  before  hitting  the 
one  he  ought  to  have  played  at. 

16. — If  the  striker  pocket  a  ball,  and  by  the  same 
stroke  lose  a  life  in  any  way,  the  player  whose  ball 
is  pocketed  does  not  lose  a  life. 
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17. — A  player  losing  a  life  in  any  way  pays  forfeit 
to  the  player  whose  ball  he  plays  upon  or  should 
have  played  upon.  If  a  player  plays  out  of  turn 
or  with  the  wrong  ball,  he  loses  a  life  to  the  player 
who  precedes  him. 

18. — If  the  striker  miss  the  ball  he  ought  to  play 
at  and  strike  another  ball  and  pocket  it,  he  loses  a 
life,  and  his  ball  must  be  taken  off  the  table,  and 
both  balls  must  remain  in  hand  until  it  be  their 
turn  to  play. 

19. — Fouls  are  also  made  thus  : — Striking  a  ball 
twice  with  the  cue  ;  lifting  both  feet  from  the 
floor  when  striking;  touching  another  ball,  either 
in  the  act  of  striking  or  before  the  balls  have  become 
stationary,  the  penalty  being  that  the  player  cannot 
take  a  life. 

20. — If  the  player,  either  in  taking  aim  or  in  any 
manner  whatever,  except  when  in  hand,  touch  his 
own  ball,  it  is  a  foul.  If  the  striker  pocket  a  ball 
by  a  foul  stroke,  the  owner  of  that  ball  does  not  lose 
a  life,  but  the  ball  remains  in  hand  until  it  is  his 
turn  to  play. 

21. — If  the  striker's  ball  touch  the  one  he  has 
to  play  at,  he  is  at  liberty  either  to  play  at  it,  or 
at  any  other  ball  on  the  table  ;  and  he  may  take  a 
life  by  pocketing  any  balls  so  played  on. 

22. — If  a  ball  or  balls  touch  the  striker's  ball,  or 
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be  in  line  between  it  and  the  ball  he  has  to  play 
at,  so  as  to  prevent  him  hitting  any  part  of  the 
object  ball  he  wishes,  it  or  Xhey,  whether  nearer  to  the 
striker's  ball  than  the  object  ball  or  not,  may  be 
taken  up  until  the  stroke  has  been  played  ;  and 
after  the  balls  have  ceased  running  those  taken  up 
must  be  replaced,  but  a  ball  cannot  be  taken  up  in 
order  to  strike  a  ball  from  off  a  cushion  except  in 
the  case  of  Rule  24. 

23. — If  a  ball  or  balls  be  in  the  way  of  the  striker 
or  the  striker's  cue,  so  that  he  cannot  play  at  his 
ball  without  a  reasonable  chance  of  making  a  foul, 
he  can  have  them  taken  up. 

24. — If  the  corner  of  the  cushion  prevent  the 
striker  from  playing  in  a  direct  line,  he  can  have 
any  ball  removed  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  a 
cushion  first,  or  he  may  have  the  ball  moved  out  a 
few  inches,  but  cannot  then  take  a  life.  If,  how- 
ever, only  two  players  be  left  in,  as  in  Rule  32,  the 
ball  cannot  be  moved  out. 

25. — If  the  striker  have  a  ball  removed,  and  any 
other  than  the  next  player's  ball  stop  on  the  spot 
it  occupied,  the  ball  removed  must  remain  in  hand 
till  the  one  on  its  place  be  played,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  turn  of  the  one  removed  to  play 
before  the  one  on  its  place ;  in  which  case  that  ball 
must  give  place  to  the  one  originally  taken  up ;  after 
which  it  must  be  replaced.      If  two  balls  were  taken 
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up  from  the  same  spot,  the  one  last  taken  up  has  to 
be  replaced  first. 

26. — If  the  striker  have  the  next  player's  ball 
removed,  and  his  ball  stop  on  the  spot  the  other 
occupied,  the  next  player  must  give  a  miss  from 
the  baulk  to  any  part  of  the  table  he  thinks  proper 
for  which  miss  he  does  not  lose  a  life. 

27. — If  the  striker's  ball  stop  on  the  spot  of  a  ball 
removed,  the  ball  which  has  been  removed  must 
remain  in  hand  until  the  spot  is  unoccupied,  and 
then  be  replaced. 

28. — If  information  be  required  by  the  player  as 
to  which  is  his  ball,  or  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play, 
or  which  ball  he  ought  to  play  at,  or  which  ball  is 
to  follow  his,  he  has  a  right  to  an  answer ;  should 
he  be  misinformed  he  does  not  lose  a  life;  the  balls 
must  in  this  case  be  replaced,  and  the  stroke  played 
again. 

29. — If  the  player  be  misled  as  to  which  ball  is 
to  play  on  him  by  a  ball  which  is  dead  being 
wrongly  marked  on  the  board  as  still  alive,  he 
does  not  lose  a  life  to  his  player. 

30. — If  the  striker  force  another  ball  off  the  table, 
neither  he  nor  the  owner  of  that  ball  loses  a  life, 
but  the  ball  remains  in  hand  until  it  is  the  owner's 
turn  to  play. 

31. — If  the  striker's  ball  miss  the  ball   played  at. 
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no   person  is  allowed  to   stop  it  till  it  has   ceased 
running,  whether  it  has  struck  another  ball  or  not. 

32. — Should  the  player  preceding  the  two  last 
players  make  a  miss,  coup,  or  losing  hazard,  and 
decline  to  star,  they  divide  the  pool  if  they  have  an 
equal  number  of  lives.  The  exception  to  this  rule 
is  when  a  pool  originally  consisted  of  not  more  than 
three  players. 

33. — All  disputes  must  be  decided  by  the  referee, 
whose  decision  upon  being  appealed  to  by  the  players 
is  final. 

34. — The  charge  for  the  play  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  pool  before  it  is  delivered  up  to  the  winners. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RULES   OF   THE  GAME   OF   PYRAMIDS. 

I. — The  game  is  played  with  sixteen  balls — viz., 
fifteen  coloured  (usually  red),  and  one  white,  and 
cues  and  rests  of  any  description. 

2. — The  coloured  balls  are  placed  on  the  table 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  lowest  ball  or  apex 
standing  on  the  spot  known  as  the  pyramid  spot. 
The  base  is  placed  parallel  with  the  top  cushion. 

3. — When  points  are  given  by  one  player  to  another 

they  are  at  once  scored,  and  a  corresponding  number 

0/  balls  are  taken  off  the  table   before  a  stroke   is 

made,  and  according  to  the  following  rule,  viz. : — 

If  only  one  point  be  given,  the  ball  is  taken  from 

the  apex. 
If  two  points,  then  from  the  corners  of  the  base. 
If  three  points,   one   from    each  corner  of    the 

triangle. 
If  more  than  tJiree  points,  the  extra  balls  beyond 
three  are  taken  from  the  base. 
Sometimes  a  player  is  handicapped  by  owing  points 
to  his  adversary,  in  which  case  the  points  are  at  once 
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scored  ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  balls  off,  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  points  given  are  replaced  on  the 
table  as  each  one  is  pocketed  by  the  giver  of  points,  j 

4. — The  order  of  play,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  the  players,  is  determined  as  follows : — The 
striker  whose  ball  stops  nearest  the  bottom  cushion, 
after  being  forced  from  baulk  up  the  table  so  as  to 
strike  the  top  cushion,  may  play,  or  direct  his  op- 
ponent to  do  so,  the  player  who  leads  off  playing 
from  the  half  circle. 

5. — The  baulk  is  no  protection. 

6. — The  next  player  plays  from  the  spot  on  which 
the  white  is  left,  except  it  should  have  been  pocketed 
or  forced  off  the  table,  or  touched  by  the  opponent, 
before  it  had  ceased  rolling,  in  which  case  he  plays 
from  the  half  circle  at  any  ball  he  chooses. 

7. — Each  coloured  ball  pocketed  counts  one  to  the 
player,  who  continues  playing  till  he  fails  to  score, 
and  he  who  first  pockets  the  greater  number  wins  the 
game. 

8. — The  following  are  fouls  : — 

Playing  before  all  balls  have  done  rolling  ; 

Playing  with  both  feet  off  the  ground  ; 

Touching  or  moving  in  any  way  the  white  or 
any  coloured  ball,  either  before  striking,  or 
in  taking  aim,  or  before  all  the  balls  have 
ceased  rolling. 
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The  penalty  for  making  a  foul  is  that  any  score  so 
made  does  not  count,  and  the  opponent  follows  on, 
and  should  any  red  ball,  or  balls,  have  been  pocketed 
by  the  stroke,  they  must  be  replaced  according  to 
Rule  8. 

9, — If  either  player  gives  a  miss,  pockets  the  white 
ball,  forces  it  over  the  table,  or  touches  it  before  it  has 
ceased  rolling,  he  loses  one — that  is  to  say,  a  point 
is  taken  from  his  score,  and  he  must  place  one  of  the 
coloured  balls  which  he  has  pocketed  on  the  pyramid 
spot ;  if  that  is  occupied,  the  ball  must  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  behind  the  pyramid  spot,  and 
the  opponent  follows  on ;  but  if  he  has  not  scored,^ 
he  is  said  to  owe  one,  and  must  pay  it  when  he  is 
able — i.e.,  the  first  ball  he  pockets  must  be  replaced 
on  the  table. 

10. — After  a  miss  the  next  player  plays  from 
where  the  white  ball  stopped. 

II. — If  the  white  ball  is  pocketed,  forced  off  the 
table,  or  in  any  way  interfered  with  before  it  has 
ceased  rolling,  the  next  player  is  in  hand,  and  plays 
from  the  half  circle. 

12. — If  the  striker  pockets  the  white  ball,  or  forces 
it  over  the  table,  or  touches  it  before  it  has  ceased  roll- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  pockets  one  or  more  of  the 
coloured  balls,  or  forces  them  over  the  table,  he  gains 
nothing  by  the  stroke,  but  one  is  deducted  from  his 
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score ;  the  coloured  balls  so  removed  must  be  spotted 
•on  the  table,  together  with  one  of  the  striker's  coloured 
balls  previously  pocketed,  and  the  white  ball  is  con- 
sidered in  hand,  and  the  opponent  follows  on  from 
the  half  circle. 

13. — Notwithstanding  that  the  white  ball  touches 
a  coloured  one,  the  player  may  score  all  the  coloured 
balls  he  pockets,  or  he  may  play  for  safety,  but  if  he 
runs  in  or  forces  the  white  ball  off  the  table,  or 
touches  it  in  any  way  after  it  has  struck  a  ball,  it  is  a 
foul,  as  in  Rule  8. 

14. — If  the  striker  forces  one  or  more  of  the 
coloured  balls  off  the  table,  he  does  not  score, 
and  the  balls  must  be  placed  as  in  Rule  9,  and 
the  opponent  follows  on. 

15. — When  all  the  coloured  balls  but  one  are 
pocketed,  the  player  who  made  the  last  score  con- 
tinues to  play  with  the  white  ball,  and  the  opponent 
tjses  the  other. 

16. — When  only  two  balls  are  left  on  the  table, 
should  the  striker  pocket  the  ball  he  is  playing  with, 
or  make  a  miss,  the  game  is  finished,  the  opponent 
adding  one  to  his  score. 

17. — Should,  however,  the  striker  make  a  foul 
stroke  and  also  pocket  his  opponent's  ball,  the  stroke 
does  not  count,  and  the  opponent  plays  from  the 
half  circle  at  the  striker's  ball  wherever  it  has  been 
left  on  the  table. 
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18. — No  player  is  allowed  to  receive,  nor  any  by- 
stander to  offer,  advice  on  the  game,  but  should  any 
person  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  be  appealed  to  by 
either  player,  he  has  a  right  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  or 
if  a  spectator  sees  the  game  wrongly  marked  he  may 
state  the  fact,  but  he  must  do  so  prior  to  another 
stroke  being  made. 

19. — The  game  is  given  against  the  player  who, 
having  commenced,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  continue 
within  a  reasonable  period  when  called  upon  by  his 
opponent  to  play. 

20. — All  disputes  must  be  decided  by  the  referee, 
whose  decision  upon  being  appealed  by  the  players 
is  final. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

SHELL   OUT. 

Shell  out  is  a  game  played  with  the  pyramid 
balls  by  a  number  of  players.  There  is  a  small  stake 
on  each  ball,  and  whenever  a  player  pockets  a  ball  he 
receives  one  stake  from  every  player. 

Thus,  suppose  there  are  six  players,  and  the  stake 
one  penny  a  ball,  and  one  player  makes  a  break  of 
five  by  pocketing  five  red  balls,  he  would  receive 
fivepence  from  every  player.  When  any  one  gives  a 
miss,  or  runs  m,  the  next  ball  is  said  to  be  paid  for 
— i.e.,  the  player  who  ran  in  or  missed  pays  the  taker 
of  the  next  ball  for  the  whole  lot.  Of  course,  if  he 
takes  the  next  ball  himself,  he  comes  off  quits. 

The  game  differs  from  pyramids  in  this  respect, 
that  when  any  one  misses  or  runs  in,  no  ball  is  ever 
put  up. 

The  rules  of  shell  out  are  as  follows : — 

The  Rules  of  Shell  Out. 

I. — Shell  out  is  a  game  played  by  more  than  two 
persons  with  the  pyramid  balls. 

2. — The  order  of  play  is  decided  by  lot.     The  usual 
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custom  is  to  give  out  the  pool  balls.  Whoever 
gets  white  commences ;  red  plays  second,  yellow 
third,  &c. 

3- — Whenever  any  player  pockets  a  ball  he  receives 
a  stake  previously  agreed  upon  from  every  other 
player.  Should  the  next  ball  be  paid  for,  he  receives 
an  equal  amount  from  whoever  owes  for  the  ball. 

4. — No  ball  is  ever  put  up  after  a  miss,  or  after  the 
white  has  run  in. 

5- — Should  any  player  miss  or  run  in,  he  pays  all 
round  for  the  other  players  as  well  as  for  himselt 
whenever  the  next  ball  is  put  in. 

6. — The  rules  for  foul  strokes  are  the  same  as  for 
pyramids. 

7. — Should  a  player  play  out  of  turn,  he  must  pay 
for  the  next  ball ;  and,  should  he  pocket  a  ball,  he 
gains  nothing  by  the  stroke. 

8. — When  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  balls  have 
been  pocketed  there  is  no  single  pool,  but  each 
player  continues  playing  with  the  white  ball  on  the 
red. 

9. — The  last  hazard  counts  double ;  whoever  makes 
it  receives  double  all  round.  Should  any  player,  when 
only  one  red  ball  remains  on  the  table,  miss  it,  run  in 
off  it,  or  force  his  ball  off  the  table  off  it,  he  pays  a 
double  stake  all  round. 
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lO. — Should,  when  only  one  red  ball  remains  on  the 
table,  the  player  make  a  foul  stroke  and  then  pocket 
the  red,  the  stroke  does  not  count ;  that  is,  he  receives 
nothing;  but  the  game  is  then  over — no  ball  is 
put  up. 

1 1. — Each  player  pays  the  marker  a  sum  fixed  upon 
for  each  game. 

1 2. — The  order  of  play  is  redrawn  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  game. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CORK   POOL. 

This  popular  game  is  played  by  any  number  of 
players,  with  two  balls,  a  red  and  a  white.  A  cork 
is  placed  on  the  centre  spot  of  the  table,  and  on 
this  the  pool  agreed  upon  is  put ;  the  red  is  placed 
on  the  billiard  spot,  and  the  first  person  who  succeeds 
in  making  a  cannon  from  the  red  to  the  cork,  striking 
a  cushion  previous  to  striking  the  cork,  receives  the 
whole  pool. 

Rules. 
I. — At  the  commencement  of  the  game  the  red  ball 
is  placed  on  the  billiard  spot,  and  the  cork  with  the 
pool  agreed  on  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

2. — The  order  of  play  is  determined  by  giving  out 
the  pool  balls  in  rotation  from  a  basket,  or  by  num- 
bered counters. 

3. — The  first  player  plays  from  baulk  with  the 
white  ball,  and  each  succeeding  player  from  where 
the  white  stops  ;  if  it  is  pocketed  the  next  player 
plays  from  baulk. 

4. — Each  player  has  only  one  stroke  according  to 
his  rotation. 

p 
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5. — ^Any  player  making  a  cannon  receives  the  whole 
pool. 

6. — A  cannon  can  only  be  made  by  striking  the  red 
first,  then  a  cushion,  and  lastly  the  cork. 

7. — Should  any  player  miss  the  red,  pocket  same 
of  his  own  ball,  touch  the  cork,  or  make  a  cannon  on 
to  it  without  first  striking  a  cushion,  or  play  out  of 
turn,  he  must  pay  the  same  stake  as  at  starting,  and 
add  it  to  that  already  on  the  cork. 

N.B. — The  game  is  frequently  played  in  private 
circles  with  a  penalty  07ily  for  knocking  down  the 
cork  without  striking  the  red  ball  and  cushion 


CHAPTER   XV. 

HINTS  TO  BILLIARD-ROOM   PROPRIETORS. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  billiards 
been  so  popular,  and  so  universally  played,  as  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  probably  scarcely  a  village  in 
England  of  any  size  worth  naming  that  does  not 
possess  its  public  table.  Yet  how  many  of  these 
tables  are,  commercially  speaking,  a  success  ?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  entirely 
depends  upon  whether  billiard-room  proprietors 
understand  their  business  or  not. 

It  is  not  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  management  of  a  billiard  table 
gives  an  instance  in  point. 

Cause :  A  good,  true  table,  well  kept,  good  balls, 
good  cues,  comfortable  room. 

Effect :  Good  play,  large  receipts. 

Again,  cause :  Table  out  of  Qrder,  bad  balls,  un- 
comfortable room. 

Effect :  Bad  play,  poor  receipts. 

Yet  how  often  do  we  hear  proprietors  ot  rooms, 
when  expostulated  with  on  the  state  of  their  table 
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excuse  themselves  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  "  Well, 
you  see,  my  room  does  not  take  much  now ;  it  was 
all  very  well  at  starting,  but  now  we  get  very  little 
play,  and  they  are  poor  players,  and  I  don't  see  it's 
worth  my  while  to  spend  any  money  on  the  table." 
And  yet,  had  he  the  sense  to  see  that  if  his 
table  which  at  starting  perhaps  cost  ;;^ioo,  were 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  ;^3  or  £0^  per  annum,  the 
receipts  would  once  more  increase  to  what  they  were, 
he  would  probably  not  hesitate  an  instant. 

We  will  now  briefly  give  a  few  hints  to  billiard- 
room  proprietors,  which  will  assist  them  to  increase, 
and,  in  some  cases,  double  and  treble  their  receipts. 

1,  Remember  that  you  charge,  as  a  rule,  so  much 
a  game.  Players  who  can  play  three  games  of  100 
up  in  an  hour  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  those 
who  sometimes  take  over  half  an  hour  to  play  50. 

2.  A  good  table  attracts  good  players,  and  soon 
converts  bad  players  into  good. 

A  bad  table  drives  away  good  players  altogether 
and  keeps  bad  players  where  they  are  ;  they  cannot 
improve,  as  it  is  impossible  to  play  with  any  degree 
of  science  on  a  table  the  cushion  of  which,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  is  worn  and  beaten  out  of  shape, 
the  cloth  torn  or  roughly  patched,  the  spots  mere 
holes,  the  balls  of  different  sizes  and  weights  (the 
latter  of  v^astly  more  importance  than  size,  for  if  the 
bajls  vary  much  in  weight,  all  preconceived  ideas  of 
angles  are  set  at  nought). 
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However  much  a  table  has  been  neglected,  it  can 
almost  always  be  made  as  good  as  new  at  a  small 
cost,  if  you  go  to  a  good  billiard-table  manufacturer. 
It  is  no  more  use  employing  an  ordinary  cabinet- 
maker or  carpenter  than  it  would  be  to  send  a  good 
gold  watch  to  be  repaired  by  a  blacksmith. 

Remember  also  that  your  table  should  be  a  fairly 
easy  one.  Difficult  pockets  can  be  easily  rectified 
and,  as  a  rule,  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  theii 
alteration  the  first  month,  but  they  should  be  altered 
properly,  and  not  rounded  off  anyhow. 

3.  Never  allow  your  billiard  room  to  get  too  cold. 
Never  let  the  cushions  become  hard.  Brush  the 
cloth  every  day.  Iron  it  every  day,  and  in  damp 
weather,  or  if  your  room  is  by  the  seaside,  twice  a 
day.  When  a  tip  comes  off  a  cue  have  it  replaced 
at  once.  If  you  see  a  pile  of  tipless  cues  reclining 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  you  can  at  once  tell  that  the 
proprietor  does  not  understand  his  business.  Result, 
the  room  does  not  pay. 

4.  Foul  balls  do  not  bring  in  nearly  so  much 
money  an  hour  as  those  in  good  order. 

5.  Let  the  marker  be  instructed  to  encourage  good 
players.  We  all  know  the  meaning  of  "  the  duffer  " 
in  the  billiard-room  sense  of  the  word.  He  may  be 
a  most  estimable  man  in  every  other  respect  than  in 
his  play.  How  often  it  happens  that  two  duffers  are 
playing  billiards,  and  perhaps,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  room,  can  keep  the  table.     Suppose  there  are 
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four  persons   looking  on,   among  whom    are  good 

players  who  could  play  300  up  in  an  hour.  The 
duffers  play  50  up  in  forty  minutes  :  result,  nine- 
pence  an  hour.  The  game  is  at  last  brought  to  a 
finish.  A  bad  marker  will  allow  the  duffers  to  com- 
mence another  game  without  a  word. 

A  good  marker  will  try  and  stop  the  play  by 
getting  up  a  pool.  In  this  case,  the  following  rule 
of  the  room  will  be  found  very  useful :  "  Those 
gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  play  pool  have  the 
table  in  preference  to  those  who  wish  to  play 
billiards." 

In  the  case  in  point,  the  good  players  will  bring 
in  3s.  an  hour  instead  of  Qd. 

However,  all  who  have  frequented  billiard  rooms 
will  notice  how  often  those  playing  billiards  will 
decline  to  play  pool  till  they  find  they  cannot  play 
another  game,  when,  rather  than  leave  off  playing, 
they  will  alter  their  minds  and  join  in. 

In  the  case  I  have  given,  if  the  marker  really 
understood  his  business,  there  would  probably  be  a 
six-pool. 

6.  The  last  point  to  be  considered  is,  what  ought 
you  to  charge  for  the  tables  ? 

Too  often  the  objection  brought  against  billiards  is 
that  it  is  an  expensive  game.  As  a  rule,  billiard- 
room  proprietors  would  find  that  they  would  take 
more  money  were  they  to  charge  rather  less  than 
they  now  do.     In  most  billiard  rooms  the  charge  is 
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IS.  for  a  icx)  game,  6d.  for  50,  and  3d.  a  ball  for  pool. 
Of  course,  in  rooms  where  the  rent  is  equal  to  that 
paid  in  the  West  End  of  London  the  charge  would  be 
proportionately  more  ;  but  we  refer  to  ordinary  hotel 
and  other  billiard  rooms.  The  probability  is  that  in 
many  country  rooms,  were  the  charge  8d.  for  100, 
4d.  for  50,  and  2d.  a  ball  for  pool,  the  proprietor 
would  take  more  money.  In  the  case  of  very  poor 
players,  the  proprietor  should  put  up  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  gentlemen  playing  less  than  three 
50  games  an  hour  will  be  charged  by  time.  Billiard- 
room  proprietors  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  charge  for  the  use  of  the  table  in  the  majority 
of  the  public  billiard  rooms  in  London  is  above 
that  of  first-rate  clubs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
club  tables  take  probably  more  money  in  a  week 
than  the  others  do  in  a  month.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  business  is  "small  profits"  and  "quick 
returns" — i.e.,  low  charges,  a  well-kept  table,  and 
a  full  billiard  room. 


HOW   TO  TIP  CUES. 

In  tipping  a  cue,  the  first  point  is  to  pick  a  tip  that 
will  just  fit  the  cue,  and  you  should  always  try  and 
pick  a  tip  that  will  suit  you.  Tips  vary  not  merely 
in  circumference,  but  in  thickness,  some  being  much 
flatter  than  others.      It  is  always  best  to  avoid  as 
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much  as  possible  filing  or  using  too  much  glass-paper 
to  the  cue-tip  after  it  has  been  put  on. 

First  see  that  the  top  of  the  cue  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  scrape  away  carefully  with  a  file  any  glue  or 
cement  that  may  have  remained  from  the  last  tip. 
In  doing  this  be  very  careful  you  do  not  injure  the 
wood,  or  cause  a  little  splinter  to  come  out  of  the 
side  of  the  cue.  Indeed,  a  clumsy  man  should  never 
be  trusted  with  a  file.  Take  care  also  to  keep  the 
cue-top  flat  If  you  get  the  wooden  tip  rounded,  it 
is  fatal. 

Having  got  the  top  of  the  cue  flat,  next,  before 
using  the  cement — for  cement  is  far  the  best — make 
both  the  top  of  the  cue  and  the  leather  tip  hot  before 
you  apply  the  cement.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
when  it  cools  and  dries  it  will  stick  harder.  The  tiny 
air-bubbles  in  the  wood  and  in  the  leather  expand 
with  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  when  they  cool  the 
cement  is  drawn  in  slightly  to  the  little  vacuums 
thus  formed.  In  fact,  the  principle  is  just  the  same 
as  in  veneering  a  piece  of  wood.  If  the  wood  and 
the  veneer  were  not  heated,  the  veneer  would  not 
stick  at  all. 

With  the  new  cement  now  specially  made  for 
tipping  cues,  it  is  possible  to  play  with  a  cue  ten 
minutes  after  it  has  been  tipped,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  allow  a  longer  time  to  elapse. 

When  a  cue-tip  gets  greasy  from  play,  use  the 
glass-paper  lightly.     Remove  the  shiny  surface  with- 
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out  rubbing  the  tip  too  hard.  A  good  tip  will  soon 
wear  away  if  it  is  too  often  glass-papered.  Hold  the 
glass  paper  lightly  in  the  hand  ;  the  stiffness  of  the 
paper  itself  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  force  with  which  to 
press  the  top.  The  glass-paper  should  also  be  very 
fine,  as  otherwise  it  will  make  the  top  too  rough, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  will  absolutely  tear  the 
leather.  Remember,  fine  glass-paper  only  must  be 
used,  and  never  sand-paper. 


LONDON:  R.   K.   LURT  AND  CO.,   FETTBR  LANE,   E.C. 


steel  Block  'Eureka'  Extra 
Low  Cushions. 

In  all  billiard  tables  the  cushions  are  secured  to  the  slate 
bed  of  the  table  by  bolts,  and  the  wool  block  on  which  the 
india-rubber  is  buUt  is  glued  and  screwed  to  them.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  when  such  tables  have  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  that  the  wood  shrinks,  the  glue  perishes,  the  screws 
become  loose,  the  wood  block  becomes  cracked  (through  con- 
stantly re-clothing  the  cushions)  and  makes  an  objectionable 
booming  sound,  the  speed  of  the  baU  is  diminished,  at  the  same 
time  coming  off  at  incorrect  angles.  This  patent  remedies  all 
these  defects.  The  cushions,  on  which  is  fixed  the  india-rubber, 
are  of  solid  steel,  in  which  there  is  a  groove  for  re-clothing 
the  cushions,  which  are  bolted  to  the  slate  bed,  and  are  entirely 
without  noise  or  vibration,  however  hard  the  ball  may  be 
struck ;  and  the  angles  of  the  cushions,  for  the  CORRECTNESS 
of  which  the  FIRM  have  been  so  famous  for  OVER  50  YEARS, 
are  now  truer  than  ever. 


J     Old   Style.     "Patent  Eureka"  Extra  Low. 

L^xvx.v^v.GHES  &  Watts  are  the  pioneers  of  these  celebrated  low 
cushions,  which  are  lower  than  any  others  made,  and  so  constructed 
that  a  ball  may  be  struck  without  having  to  elevate  the  butt  end  of  the 
cue,  as  on  old-fashioned  tables. 

The  invention  is  a  new  departure  in  the  construction  of  Billiard 
Tables,  and  is  certain  to  enhance  pleasure  and  comfort  in  using 
the  table. 

Roberts  (Champion)  made  his  Marvellous  Break,  the 
largest  on  record,  690,  spot  barred,  on  a  Burrougfhes  & 
Watts  Table  (gaining"  their  prize  of  £100).  which  was 
fitted  with  their  Gold  Medal  Patent  *'  Eureka "  Steel 
Block,  Extra  Low  and  Fast  Cushions,  and  Patent  In- 
visible Pocket  Plates. 


^2  ?^f^*  i^ajests's  ^^  ^ogal  Hctters  patent. 

PATENT  STEEL  BLOCK  "EUREKA." 

EXTRA    LOW    CUSHION. 


JEYPORE  House,  Park  Village  West,  N.W., 

'jth  Octohr,  1889. 
Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts, 

Gentlemen, 

Having  played  all  last  season  on  your  tables  fitted  with  your 
new  patent  "Eureka"  Steel  Block  Cushions,  I  think  them  much 
superior  to  any  others  I  have  played  on  up  to  the  present  time,  both 
for  extreme  lowness,  trueness  of  angle  (so  difficult  to  get  in  low 
cushions),  and  solidity,  that  I  wish  you  to  take  out  the  tables  in  my 
Rooms,  99,  Regent  Street,  and  my  City  Club,  and  replace  them  with 
tables  fitted  with  your  new  patent  cushions  ;  at  same  time  prepare  me 
one  for  this  season  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    Jolin  (Botevts,  Junr. 


•/\/V/>i/>/\/\/X/X/>/>/>/>i/X/X/V/X/X/X/X/>i/V/* 


THE 


SOLID  IVORY  BILLIARD  BALL, 

"ETIOLATED  AND  ANNEALED"  (Registered). 


It  ImI  well-known  fact  that  true,  evenly-weighted  and  centred 
billiaj^Bballs  are  rarely  found  in  any  billiard  room. 

Scientific  Billiards,  as  played  by  J.  Roberts,  jun.,  Champion, 
the  leading  professionals,  and  many  of  our  best  amateurs,  could 
not  be  played  with  such  precision  without  true  balls. 

We  have,  therefore,  for  many  years  been  experimenting,  and 
have  succeeded  in  discovering  a  process  of  annealing  or 
hardening  and  etiolating  the  ball,  so  as  to  produce  a  ball  with 
a  hardened  surface  and  of  a  pearly  colour,  and  we  now  claim 
to  have  produced  the  most  perfect  ball  ever  introduced  to  the 
billiard-playing  pubHc. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  ivory  billiard  balls  are  and 
must  be  superior  to  all  composition  balls,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  market ;  some  fairly  good  for  what  they  are,  and 
others  very  bad,  as  many  have  found  out  to  their  cost. 

We  claim  to  hold  the  largest  stock  of  ivory  billiard  balls  in 
the  world,  which  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  very  finest  tusks.  After  having  been  cut  into  blocks,  they 
are  roughly  turned  to  dry,  as  shown  in  photograph — it  being  a 
well-known  fact  that  as  ivory  shrinks  and  gets  out  of  shape,  it 
has  to  be  dried  for  two  or  three  years.  They  are  then  finished 
turning — a  most  important  process — and  dried  for  sale.  All 
these  processes  are  done  on  our  own  premises  by  our  own  men, 
under  personal  supervision,  and  can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

COMPOSITION    BALLS. 

How  many  are  they  who  have  not  thought  it  cheaper  to  buy 
these  balls,  and  who  in  the  end  have  proved  that  they  were 
much  dearer — nay,  twice  as  dear — as  ivory  :  always  cracking 
and  chipping,  and  thus  the  ball  was  of  no  use  for  play.  One 
most  important  feature  in  these  balls  is  that  none  has  ever 
been  able  to  discover  a  substance  of  the  same  elasticity  as 
ivory,  and  to  speak  very  plainly,  to  come  off  at  the  same  angle 
when  striking  another  ball,  so  much  so  that  the  game  of  billiards 
is  a  different  game  when  p'ayed  by  these  balls— every  angle  is 
altered.  This  alone  has  and  must  condemn  them  for  the  present. 
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1889.— FIFTY-THIRD     SEASON.— 1889. 


During  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  number  of  Billiard 
Tables  in  use  has  multiplied  ffty-fold.  The  game  in  years 
past  7vas  an  expensive  luxury,  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich.  Now^ 
however,  the  game  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all;  and  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  before  the  public  our  Illus- 
trated Catalogue,  in  which  will  be  found  descriptions  of  every 
class  of  Billiard  Table^from  the  cheap  and  serviceable  one  at 
forty  guineas,  which  is  suited  for  the  Sergeants^  mess  or  Coffee 
Palace,  to  the  highest  class  of  ornamental  table  suited  for  the 
private  room  of  a  noblemaiUs  mansion. 

We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  private  families 
to  our  most  recent  invention — the  Cottage  Billiard  and  Dining 
Table — as  those  who  can  afford  a  separate  room  for  Billiards 
are,  of  course,  somewhat  limited;  but  by  means  of  these  con- 
vertible tables  one  room  suffices  jor  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a 
Dining  Room  as  well  as  a  Billiard  Room ;  and  the  tables 
are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  adapted  for  rooms  of  small 
size. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  arrangemejits  to  lend  out  on  hire  all  descriptions  of  tables 
at  very  moderate  rentals,  for  fixed  periods — a  system  which 
will  doubtless  find  favour  with  those  who  rent  houses  for  short 
periods  while  in  town  or  country.  This  is  a  new  feature  oj 
our  business,  and  one  likely  to  become  very  popular. 


BURROUGHES   &   WATTS. 


Burroughes  and  Wattes 


70  Guineas. 


12     FEET     TABLES. 

Billiard  Table,  No.  t,  full  size,  in 
Mahogany,  with  slate  bed,  "Eureka" 
rubber  cushions,  with  patent  invisible 
pocket  plates,  fine  cloth,  including 
Twelve  Cues,  Butt,  Two  Rests,  Ivory 
Billiard  Balls,  Framed  Rules,  Mark- 
ing Board,  Iron,  Brush,  and  Cover  ...  63  Guineas. 
Billiard  Table,  No.  2,  full  size,  in  Maho- 
gany, with  bold  carved  legs,  sunk  panels, 
"  Eureka  "  rubber  cushions,  with  patent  in- 
visible pocket  plates,  and  with  accessories, 
as  above.  Fac-simile  of  Table  on  which 
Cook  made  one  of  the  largest  breaks  on 

record,  936  points 

Wainscot  Oak,  5  Guineas  extra. 

Billiard  Table,  No.  3,  full  size,  in  selected 
Mahogany,  bold  fluted  legs,  sunk  panels, 
carved  scrolls,  "  Eureka  "  rubber  cushions, 
with  patent  invisible  pocket  plates,  and 
Extra  Thick  Slate  Bed,  and  acces- 
sories, as  above 

Light  or  Dark  Oak,  5  Guineas  extra. 

Billiard   Table,  No.  4,  full  size,  in  Ma- 
hogany, finely  figured  wood,  ^vith  bold 
fluted,  reeded,  or  octagon  legs,  sunk  panels, 
"  Eureka "  rubber  cushions,  with  patent 
invisible  pocket  plates,  and  Extra  Thick 
Slate  Bed  and  Superfine  Cloth,  with 
accessories,  as  above        ...         ...         ...      84  Guineas. 

(As  supplied  to  all  the  well-known  Clubs.) 

Wainscot  Oak,  with  Ebonised  Mouldings,  5  Guineas  extra. 

Billiard  Table,  No.  5,  full  size,  in  Maho- 
gany, of  handsome  design,  and  finished  in 
selected  figured  wood,  massive  carved  legs 
and  scrolls,  "  Eureka "  rubber  cushions, 
with  patent  invisible  pocket  plates,  and 
accessories,  as  above,  en  suite      ...         ...     100  Guineas. 

Fcu-simik  of  the  Gold  Medal  Table  used  by  Roberts,  the 
Champion  of  the  World. 


74  Guineas. 


Gold  Medal,  London,  1851. 


Billiard  Table,  No.  6,  full  sized,  Ma- 
hogany, panelled  sides  and  ends,  early 
English  style,  "Eureka"  rubber  cushions, 


with  patent  invisible  pocket  plates 


100  Guineas. 


105  Guineas, 


130  Guineas. 


In  Wainscot  Oak,  10  Guineas  extra. 
Billiard    Table,  No.    7,   full   sized,    Ma- 
hogany,    reeded     and    circular    panels, 

fluted  or  turned  legs,   "Eureka"  rubber 

cushions,    with    patent    invisible    pocket 

plates 
Billiard   Table,   No.    8,   full   size,   finely 

figured  Italian  Walnut,  "  Eureka  "  rubber 

cushions,   with    patent    invisible     pocket 

plates,  complete  with  accessories... 
Billiard  Table,  No.  9,  full  sized,  carved  Oak, 

very  handsome  design,  "  Eureka  "  rubber 

cushions,with  patent  invisible  pocket  plates     130  Guineas. 
Billiard  Table,  No.  10,  Mahogany,  square 

legs,  "Adams"  style,   "Eureka"  rubber 

cushions,  with  patent  invisible  pocket  plates     150  Guineas 
Billiard  Table,  No.  ii,  full  sized,  Dark 

Wainscot  Oak  relieved,  carved  legs  and 

panels,   with    panelled    sides    and   ends, 

"Eureka"  rubber  cushions,   with  patent 

invisible  pocket  plates 
Billiard  Table,  No.  12,  Wainscot  Oak, 

relieved,  "  Eureka  "  rubber  cushions,  with 

patent  invisible  pocket  plates,    as   made 

for  the  Sydney  Exhibition...         ...         ...     250  guineas. 

This  latter  gained  the  special  first  Gold  Medal.- 


230  Guineas. 


Billiard  Tables  in  Pollard  Oak,  Italian  Walnut,  Ebony 
and  Gold,  in  special  designs,  always  on  uiew,  or 
manufactured  to  suit  any  architectural  style. 

The   Gold   Medal   Patent  Steel  Block   "Eureka"  extra 

lo-sir  and  cold-resisting  cushions  can  be   fitted  to  any 

of  the  above  at  an  additional  charge  of  10  guineas. 


BurrougJtes  and  Watts' s 


UNDERSIZED     TABLES. 

Billiard  Table,  ii  feet,  Mahogany,  with 

slate  bed,   improved    rubber    "Eureka" 

cushions  and  patent  pocket  holders,  fine 

cloth,  including  Twelve  Cues,  One  Butt, 

Two    Rests,    Ivory    Billiard    Balls, 

Framed  Rules,  Marking  Board,  Brush, 

Iron,  and  Cover 57  Guineas. 

Billiard  Table,  10  feet,  Mahogany,  with 

improved  rubber  "  Eureka"  cushions  and 

patent  pocket  holders,  turned  legs,  raised 

panels,  with  Ten  Cues,  and  accessories,  as 

above         ...         ...         ...  40,  45,  and  50  Guineas. 

Billiard  Table,  9  feet,  Mahogany,  slate 

bed,    with    improved   rubber   **  Eureka " 

cushions  and  patent  pocket  holders,  fine 

cloth,  with  Nine  Cues,  One  Butt,  One 

Rest,  and  accessories,  as  above  35,  40,  and  45  Guineas. 
Billiard  Table,  8  feet.  Mahogany,  fittings 

as  above     ...         ...         ...         ...      30  and  35  Guineas. 

Portable  Billiard  Table,  6  feet.  No.  13, 

for  use  on  ordinary  dining  table,  with  balls, 

cues,  marking  board,  and  adjusting  feet  for 

levelling     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        9  Guineas. 

Portable  Billiard  Table,  7  feet,  as  above, 

and  including  the  same  accessories         ...       12  Guineas. 

(2  he  above  Tables  require  playing  space  ^feet  6  inches  wide 
alt  round.) 


X 


Gold  Medal,  Lotidon,  1862. 


COTTAGE  BILLIARD  AND  DINING  TABLES, 

INTERCHANGEABLE    IN    ONE    MINUTE. 
Under  Royal  Letters  Patents. 

The  Patent  Cottage  Billiard  Table, 
No.  I2A,  6  feet  by  3  feet,  combined  with  a 
Dining  Table  7  feet  by  4  feet,  finished  in 
Solid    Mahogany,    Oak,    or    Walnut, 
suitable  for  a  room  14  feet   by  11    feet, 
complete,  with  Three  Billiard  Balls, 
Three  Cues,  Marking  Board,  Level, 
adjusting  legs,  and  pine  cover     ...         ...       25  Guineas. 

Extra  for  cover  in  solid  mahogany  or  oak,  3  Guineas. 

The    Patent  Cottage   Billiard  Table, 

7  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches,  suitable  for  a  room 
1 5  feet  by  1 1  feet  6  inches,  combined  with 
a  Dining  Table  8  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches, 

complete,  as  above,  with  pine  cover       ...       27  Guineas 
Cover  in  solid  mahogany  or  oak,  3  Guineas. 

The   Patent  Cottage    Billiard  Table, 

8  feet  by  4  feet,  suitable  for  a  room  1 6  feet 
by  1 2  feet,  combined  with  Dining  Table 

9  feet  by  5  feet,  complete,  as  above,  with 

pine  cover...         ...         ...         ...         ...       33  Guineas. 

Solid  mahogany  or  oak  cover,  3  Guineas. 

The  Patent  Cottage   Billiard  Table, 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  with  Dining  Table  7  feet 
by  5  feet,  for  the  practice  of  the  Spot 
Stroke,  with  set  full-sized  balls,  cues,  &c.       28  Guineas. 
Solid  mahogany  or  oak  cover,  3  Guineas. 

The  above  Table  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  at  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition;  the  Highest  Award  and  the  Gold  Medal 
at  Melbourne. 


BurrougJies  and   Watts' s 


BAGATELLE     TABLES. 

7  feet  Mahogany  Folding  Bagatelle,  No.  14, 
including  9  i|-inch  ivory  balls,  cue,  mace, 
bridge,  and  rules  complete 

8  feet  ditto  ditto  ditto 

8  feet  Solid  Mahogany  Folding  Bagatelle, 
with    panelled    top,    slate    bed.    rubber 
cushions,  9  balls,  2  cues,  mace    and  rules 
complete,  superior  make  and  finish 
9  feet        ditto  ditto  ditto 

10  feet        ditto  ditto  ditto 

Mahogany  Stands  for  above,  50/-  60/-  and 
10  feet  Mahogany  Open  Bagatelle  Table, 
No.  15,  with  or  without  cups,  on  stand, 


4  Guineas. 

5  Guineas. 


10  Guineas. 
IX  Guineas. 
12  Guineas. 

70/- 


slate  bed,  rubber  cushions,  3  balls,  2  cues, 

marking   board,    cue   rack,    frame    rules, 

chalks        

12  Guineas. 

II  feet        ditto            ditto             ditto 

15  Guineas. 

12  feet        ditto             ditto             ditto 

18  Guineas. 

10  feet  Billiard  Bagatelle  Table,  No.  16, 

with  2  pockets,  and  with  or  without  cups, 

3  balls,  2  cues,  marking  board,  wall  cue 

rack,  framed  rules,  chalks 

21  Guineas. 

II  feet        ditto            ditto            ditto 

24  Guineas. 

12  feet        ditto            ditto            ditto 

28  Guineas. 

10  feet  Semi-Billiard  Table,  No.  17,  com- 

plete, as  above,  every  stroke  played  from 

the  baulk,  and  scored  as  in  Billiards 

28  Guineas. 

II  feet        ditto             ditto             ditto 

30  Guineas. 

12  feet        ditto            ditto            ditto 

35  Guineas. 

Gold  Medal,  Calcutta,  1880. 


MARKING   BOARDS. 


£ 


Combination  Roller  Marking  Board,  No.  18, 
for  Billiards,  Pool,   and  Pyramids,  with  slate 

centre,  for  12  players,  and  rules  of  Pool        ...  9  10  o 

Ditto         ditto         for  10  players         ...         ...  8  10  o 

Ditto         ditto         for    8  players,  No.  19        ...  7  10  o 

Ditto         ditto         for  Billiards  only,  No.  20  ...  4  4  o 

Billiard  Marking  Board,  No.  21       ...         ...  2  2  o 

Ditto                 ditto               No.  22       ...         ...  i  10  o 

Ditto                 ditto               Nos.  23,  24,  25     ...  i  i  o 

Pool  Marking  Boards,  for  12  players,  No.  26  3  15  o 
Ditto             ditto              for    9  players,  No.  27350 

Portable       ditto              for  12  players           ...  2  2  o 

Ditto             ditto              for    9  players            ...  i  15  o 

Ditto             ditto              for    6  players            ...  i  10  o 

Marking  Slate,  in  frame,  No.  28         ...         ...  i  i  o 

Roller    Marking    Board,   with    carved   and 
shaped  pediment.  No.  42,  reversible  Mirror 

and  slate  en  suite  with  tables  to  design           ...  18  18  o 

Electric  Marker,   No.  29,  for  scoring  game 
without   leaving    the    Table,   complete,   with 

battery,  40  yards  insulated  wire,  6  contacts,  &c.  1212  o 

Hand  Markers,  nickel  plated,  No.  30,  per  pair 

on  panel           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  i  15  o 

Ditto           for  fixing  on  Table,  No.  31  ...  i  10  o 
Patent  Pendant  Marker,  to  hang  under  the 

gasalier...         3  3° 


lO                      Burroughes  and  Watts  s 

TILLS   AND    BALL   BOXES. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Pool  Money  Till,  in  Mahogany,  for  12  players. 

No.  32,  and  Ball  Box  combined  with  glass 

front;  locks  and  keys  ...         ...         

3 

18 

0 

Ditto             for  10  players 

3 

15 

6 

Ditto             for  8  players,  No.  33 

3 

12 

0 

Pool  Money  Till,  in  Mahogany,  to  fit  under 

Pool  board,  for  1 2  players,  No.  34     

2 

10 

0 

Ditto          ditto         for  9  players.  No.  35 

2 

5 

0 

Portable             ditto                   ditto 

I 

5 

0 

Ball  Box,  in  Mahogany,  with  glass  front,  lock 

and  key,  to  fit  under  marking  board,  for  12 

players.  No.  36 

2 

15 

0 

Ditto                  ditto             for  10  players 

2 

12 

6 

Ditto                  ditto               for  8  players 

2 

10 

0 

Pool  Till,   combined  with   Ball    Box,  with 

carved  mouldings,  No.  42,  en  suite^  with  table, 

bevelled    plate    glass,  locks    and  keys,   and 

ormolu  fittings...         ...         ...         

10 

10 

0 

CABINETS. 

Plain  Mahogany  Cabinet  to  support  marking 

board  and  ball  box,  fitted  with  two  drawers, 

folding  doors,  locks  and  keys,  &c..  No.  39    ... 

6 

6 

0 

Ditto         ditto           with   elliptic   panels  in 

doors.  No.  40   ... 

10 

10 

0 

Ditto        ditto          with  carved  brackets ... 

12 

12 

0 

Ditto        ditto          fluted   pilasters,   raised 

and  carved  panels  in  doors,  No.  41 

15 

15 

0 

Gold  Medal,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  1879. 


II 


£   s.    d. 
Marking  Board  Stands,  on  two  pillars  and 

claw  feet,  with  castors,  No.  37  ...         ...     10   10     o 

Ditto  handsome  design,  complete  with 
marking  boards,  and  to  form  side  table  when 
not  in  use,  No.  38      ...         ...         ...         ...     24     o     o 

Cabinet,  with  drawers,  supported  on  carved 
pillars  to  design,  to  match  table  No.  42       ...     17  17     o 

Cabinet,  with  six  drawers,  shelves,  and  cup- 
board under.  No.  43  ...         ...         ...         ...     26     5     o 

Overmantels,  for  glass  or  marking  boards,  in 

various  designs    ...         ...         ...         ...from     12  12     o 


CUE    RACKS. 

Circular   Revolving   Cue   Stand,  No.  46, 

with  brass  clips  for  1 2  cues   ...         ...         ...  30 

Ditto        ditto        for  15  Cues,  No.  46  ...  3     5 

Ditto        ditto        for  21  Cues,  No.  46  ...  3  15 

Ditto  extra  large,  on  Carved  Pillar  and 

Claws,  No.  47          8    8 

Wall  Cue  Rack,  fitted  with  brass  clips  for  24 

Cues,  No.  48 2 

Ditto        ditto        for  18  Cues,  No.  48  ...  i 

Ditto        ditto        for  12  Cues,  No.  48  ...  i 

Ditto        ditto        for  Butts  and  Rests, 

No.  49            ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  o  10 

Cue  Case  Rack,  with  brass  hooks,  No.  50   ...  i  10 

Standard  Cue  Racks,  No.  51          ...         ...  4  10 


5 
7 


12 
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GAS     FITTINGS. 

Billiard  Gasalier,  with  six  lights,  econo- 
rnising  burners,  card  shades,  and  perpendicular 
rod,  for  room  12  feet  in  height.  No.  53 

Ditto  No.  54,  plain  tube,  green  bronze 

Ditto  No.  55,  cable  pattern 

Ditto  No.  56,  reeded  tube      

Ditto  No.  57,  Gothic 

Ditto  No.  58,  Mediaeval  design 

Ditto  No.  5  9,  steel  bronze,  relieved  gold 

Ditto  No.  60,  steel  bronze 

Ditto  polished  brass  ... 

Ditto  No.  60,  Early  English  design  ... 

Ditto  very  handsome  design... 

Ditto  with  two  lights   ... 

Ditto  with  four  lights  .. . 

Economising  burner,  shade  and  frame,  No.  61 

per  set  of  six,  each 

Silk  Curtains per  set  of  six 

Ditto  with  silk  fringe  

Ditto  ditto  with  brass  mounts 

and  coronets  ... 

Albo-Carbon  Billiard  Lights,  burner,  gene- 
rator, shade  and  frame.  No.  68         ...     each 

Smoke  Consumers,  Mica,  No.  62      ...  per  set 


£  s.  d. 


4 

4 

0 

5 

5 

0 

6 

6 

0 

8 

8 

0 

9 

9 

0 

10 

10 

0 

II 

II 

0 

12 

12 

0 

13 

13 

0 

15 

15 

0 

26 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

15 

0 

660 

o   16     6 
o  12     6 


HigJtest  Award,  Inventions,  1885. 
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PARAFFIN     OIL     LAMPS. 

Billiard  Lamp,  with  six  lights,  with  glass  or 
metal  reservoirs,  burners,  frames,  shades,  and 
chimneys 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  with  patent  duplex 

burners  and  extinguishers 

Ditto  ditto  handsome  design, 

in  polished  brass  or  steel,  bronze  and  plated 
burners 

Colza  Oil  Lamp,  complete      

Duplex  Burners,  Patent,  with  extinguishers, 
and  cut  glass  oil  containers,  No.  63... 

(Can  be  filled,  lighted,  and  trimmed  without  removing 
chimney  or  globe.) 

Ditto  without  extinguishers 

Cut  Glass  Reservoirs 
Chimneys  ...         ...         ...  per  doz. 

Chimney  Brushes,  No.  64 

Trimming  Tray  and  Scissors. 

Oil  Fillers,  No.  65    ... 

Oil  Cisterns,  with  brass  tap  . 

Mica  Fumivores,  No.  66        ...  per  doz. 

Supporting  Rings,  No.  67      each 


£ 


10  10 
12  12 

15  15 
18  18 

21     o 
o   16 

O    12 

o  5 
o     7 

o     7 

o   16 

o  5 
o  18 
o  7 
o     3 


d. 

o 
o 


> 
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s. 

10 
10 

d. 

0 
0 

FLOOR    CLOTH     AND     MATS 

Linoleum  Billiard  Table  Surrounds,  with 

printed  border,  per  set 

Ditto               extra  thick      

2 
3 

Cork  Carpet  Billiard  Table  Mats,  with  border 
Ditto           ditto    extra  thick,  and  noiseless 

4 

4 

4 
15 

0 
0 

Linoleum,  plain per  square  yard 

Ditto            extra  thick           ...     ditto 

0 
0 

2 
3 

6 
3 

Cork  Carpet        ditto 

0 

4 

6 

Cocoa  Fibre  Rugs,  with  woollen  borders 

9 

10 

0 

Ditto               chain  pattern 
Patent  Axminster,  in  various  colours 

6 
8 

6 
10 

0 
0 

Moquette  Carpet  Surrounds          ^6  6s.  to 

10 

10 

0 

Real  Axminster        ditto 

16 

16 

0 

Real  Turkey             ditto                   

18 

18 

0 

Persian  Carpet,  imported,  handsome  colourings 
Oil  Cloth,  to  go  under  table 

26 

I 

5 

I 

0 
0 

Ditto       ditto         best        

2 

2 

0 

SEATS. 

Billiard  Seat,  sanitary  wood  back  and  seat, 
with  arms,  per  foot 

0 

12 

6 

Billiard  Seating,  No.  73,  with  stuffed  seats, 
backs,  and  arms,  and    covered   with   leather 

j          cloth,  on  step  platform,  per  foot         

Ditto              ditto    covered  in  velvet 

0 

I 

15 

I 

0 
6 

Ditto,  No.  74  ditto            „        Utrecht  vel- 
vet, any  colour... 

Ditto     „    74  ditto             „         leather      ... 
Ditto    „   75  ditto            „        leather  cloth 

I 
I 
I 

5 

9 

II 

0 
0 
0 

Gold  Medaly  Melbourne,  i8<S9.  15 

£   s.    d. 
Billiard  Lounge  Seating,  No.  75  with  stuffed 

seats,  backs,  and  arms,  and  covered  in  velvet  116     o 

Ditto     „    76  ditto             „         leather  cloth  i    ir     o 

Ditto     „    76,  ditto             „         leather     ...  2     2     o 

Ditto     „    76  ditto             „          morocco  ...  2   10     o 

Ditto     „    77  ditto  extra  wide  seat,  in  leather  2   12     6 

Ditto     „    77  ditto         „           „       morocco  3     30 

Ditto     „    78  and  79,  with  spindle  rail  ditto  3   10     o 
Enclosed  carpeted  platform,  No.    77,  instead  of 

foot  board,  extra  per  foot        ...         ...         ...076      j 

Smoking  or  Lounge  Chairs,  in  leather,  No.  80  613     o     j 

Ditto                 best  morocco,  No.  80  8     8     o 

Easy  Chairs,  with  elbows.  No.  81         ...     from  440 

Marker's  Chair,  in  velvet,  on  platform,  No.  82  5     5     o 


TABLE     COVERS. 

Plain  Holland  Dust  Cover 018     o 

Cloth    Cover,  with   coloured  border,  various 

art  shades     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...120 

American   Cloth    Cover,  with  wood  rollers, 

oil  proof       ...         ...         ...300 

Macintosh  Cover,  waterproof i   12     o 

Ditto  ditto      black  and  check     250 

Ditto  ditto       drab  and  check     350 

Tapestry  Covers,  with  woollen  borders  ...     2   10     o 

Ditto  ditto  

Damask    Covers,   with    silk    tassels,  ^^5    5s., 

£^  6s.,  and     7     7 


b2. 


3     o 
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CLOTHS. 

Billiard  Cloth,  West  of  England,  best  quality, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

for  bed  and  cushions           ...     j£7  Ts.  and 

8 

8 

0 

Ditto                          ditto                superfine  ... 

6 

6 

0 

Ditto                         ditto               fine 

5 

5 

0 

Ditto                         ditto               good 

4 

4 

0 

Ditto                         ditto        

3 

3 

0 

Ditto                    any  length,  at  per  yard,  from 

0 

12 

6 

Bagatelle  Cloth          ...         ...           per  yard 

0 

7 

6 

BALLS. 

Ivory  Billiard  Match  Balls,  2  ^Vinch  diameter, 

per  set 

3 

5 

0 

Ditto             ditto            ditto,  special,  per  set 

3 

10 

0 

Ditto             ditto            ditto,  2nd  selection... 

2 

14 

0 

Ditto             ditto            ditto,  3rd  selection... 

2 

5 

0 

Ditto  2  inch  diameter      per  set,  15/-  24/-  and 

I 

10 

0 

1     Ivory  Pool  and   Pyramid   Balls,    c^^  inch 

I             diameter        ...     each 

I 

I 

0 

!     Ditto  Pool  Balls                                     ditto 

0 

18 

0 

I     Ditto      ditto                                              ditto 

0 

15 

0 

,     Ditto      ditto                turned  down       ...    7/- to 

0 

10 

0 

CoMPOSiTiox    Balls,    2^  inch  diameter,  any 

colour 

0 

8 

0 

Bagatelle  Balls,  1 1^  inch        ...per  set  of  nine 

2 

14 

0 

Ditto              2  inch         ...            „ 

4 

10 

0 

Ivory  Pool  Dealing  Balls     per  set 

0 

18 

0 

Patent  Steel  Block  '* Eureka  "  Extra  Low  Cushions,    17 


CUES    AND     RESTS. 

£    s.  d. 

Patent  "  Divided  "  Cue,  with  steel  joint        ...  i     i     o 

Extra  Joints  for  same each  086 

Champion  Cues,  with  spliced  butts,  as  used  by 

W.  Cook  and  other  champion  players           ...  016     6 

Cues,  with  ebony  butts o  10     6 

Ditto,  hard  wood  butts 086 

Ditto,  plain  butted  ...         ...         ...         ...056 

Plain  Ash  Cues            2  s.  and  026 

Ditto             selected  wood         3s.  6d.  and  046 
Cues,  with  patent  interchangeable  tips,  and  box 

refills     ...         ...         ...         ...  extra  to  above  056 

Cue  Cases,  japanned  tin,  with  lock  and  key    ...  o     3     6 

Leather  Cue  Case,  for  Divided  Travelling  Cues  i     i     o 

Horn  or  Ivory  Points,  extra  ...             2s.  and  036 

The  Patent  Universal  Rest,  "  three  in  one  "  i     i     o 

Brass  Rest,  with  handle,  2nd  quality o     9     6 

Ditto         with  ash  handle,  ist    ditto    ...         ...  o  14    6 

Ditto         with  ebony  or  rosewood  handle,  ditto  017     6 

Ivory  Rest         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  i     i     o 

Long  Rest,  Brass,  with  handle,  2nd  quality    ...  o     9     6 

Short  Rest,   Wood      ditto     o    5     6 

Pyramid  Rest,  ditto      ditto     ...         o     5     6 

Cushion  Rest,  ditto      ditto     o    5     6 

Oak  Cue  Case,  No.  51,  fitted  complete  with  2 

cues,  3  balls,  scales,  ball  gauge,  and  tipping 

materials           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10  10     o 

(Suitable  for  Handicap  Prizes.) 

Plain  Deal  Cue  Cases o  10    6 
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SUNDRIES.  r        A 

Cushion  Warmers,  with  clamps  ...  per  set    3  lo    o 

Pool  Basket      056 

Ditto  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     03     6 

Baulk  Markers  and  French  Chalk     o    6     6 

Brushes,  extra  long        ...         ...         ...         ...     o  12     6 

Ditto        ditto o     9     6 

Ditto    medium  ...         ...         ...         ...     o     7     6 

Ditto    small     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...056 

Cue  Clips,  brass...         ...         ...         ...     each     005 

Butt      ditto        ditto     006 

Silk  Spots  ...         ...         ...         ...perbox     006 

Ditto       large  ... 

Smoothing  Iron  AND  Case       

Cue  Tipping  Cramp,  No.  72     

Ditto         ditto  with  Cue  Cutter... 

Ditto        ditto         

Pocket  Chalks,  Ivory each 

Ditto         Ebony  ...         ...         ...     each 

Ditto  Brass 

"  Cook's  own  Chalk,"  per  box 

Patent  Enamelled  Chalk 

Patent  Cigar  Tray,  for  Billiard  Table    per  set 

Cue  Cement  (our  own  make)    ... 

Ditto 
Ball  Gauge,  engraved,  with  measure    ... 
Spirit  Levels,  brass 
Ditto  wood 

Ditto  small 

P.\tent  Bridge,  to  support  hand  when  playing . 

Pocket  Pads       (per  set) 

Silk  Pockets,  art  colourings      ...  ditto 

Cord    ditto         

Ditto        best  quality 

Ditto        any  colour  


0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

10 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

S 

6 

0 

6 

Patent  Invisible  Pocket  Plates.  19 


Electric  Gas  Lighter,  No.  71,  never  requires 

re-charging    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  o  12     6 

Skittle  Pool,  complete,  Skittles,  Rules,  and 

diagram,  in  box            ...         ...       6s.  6d.  and  o  10     6 

Ditto          ditto          Ivory,  in  box          ...  2  10     o 

Cue  Tips,  per  box           012 

Ditto      „                 020 

Ditto      „        with  cement,  chalk,  and  glass 

paper     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  o     4     o 

Tipping  Wafers,  per  box          ...         ...         ...  o     o     9 

Simplex  Cue  Tippers ...010 

"  Cook  ON  Billiards,"  cloth  gilt          076 

"  Billiards  Simplified  "  (20th  thousand)       ...  o     i     6 

Ditto                 cloth,  with  Photographs  026 

Sighting  Angle,  as  described  in  above           ...  o     i     o 

Screw  Jack  for  levelling  table 010     6 

Pyramid  Triangle,  Rules,  and  rest     ...         ...  i     3     6 

File  and  glass  paper       ...         ...         ...         ...036 

Coffee  Tables,  marble  top       iio     o 

Ditto            mahogany  or  oak.  No.  83       ...  2     2     o 

Billiard  Gas  Shades,  per  set.  No.  96...         ...  o  10     o 

Ditto               with  medallions,  No.  70  .  i     i     o 

Ditto              Asbestos,  uninflammable  150 

Ditto               green  card,  with  silk  fringe  220 
Photographs  of  Principal  Players,  2 1  inches  by 

18  inches,  gold  frame  ...         ...         ...         ...  i     i     o 

Portable  Billiard  Rooms,  24  feet  by  18  feet, 
in  galvanised  iron,  on  wood  frame,  lined  with 
match  -  boarding,  including  glazed  skylight, 
doors  and  sashes,  gutters  and  drain  pipes  (a 

tenant's  fixture)            ...         ...         ...      from  70     o     o 

Portable  Rooms  in  Wood  or  Iron  of  every  description. 
Designs  and  Estimates  given. 
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TERMS. 

Cash  less  2 -J  per  cent,  discount  within  one  month  after 
delirery. 

Carriage  and  fixing  cU purchaser's  expense. 

Estimates  given  when  required. 

Packing  for  country  free. 

Packing  Cases  charged ;  two-thirds  allowed  ij  returned 
free  within  fourteen  days. 

Goods  may  be  supplied  under  the  Hire-purchase  system  as 
follows — 10  per  cent,  of  the  Invoice  amount  of  the  goods  to  be 
paid  when  ordering.,  the  balance  by  equal  monthly  instalments 
not  exceeding  twelve^  no  addition  being  made  to  prices ;  beyond 
such  period  by  special  arrangement,  with  the  usual  references 
and  guarantees. 


Patent  Universal  Rest. 
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REPAIRS. 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  all  kinds  appertaining  to  Bil- 
liard Tables  will  be  executed  expeditiously,  and  charges  will  be 
made  as  moderate  as  possible.  Estimates  should  in  all  cases 
be  required,  and  will  be  given  with  pleasure  when  practicable. 
Goods  for  repair  must  be  addressed,  carriage  paid,  to  our 
works,  37,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  must  bear  the  sender's 
name  on  the  labels ;  without  this  precaution  delay  is  certain  to 
occur. 

Billiard  Cushions  for  renewal  can  be  sent  wrapped  in  any 
convenient  covering,  and  should  be  accompanied  with  the  brass 
pockets.     Packing  cases  will  be  furnished  when  required. 

Experienced  Fitters,  competent  in  all  branches,  are  con- 
stantly travelling  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  can  gene- 
rally attend  at  short  notice  if  instructions  are  sent  to  Soho 
Square. 

Our  Representatives  in  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Darlington,  and  Manchester  will  promptly  attend  to  any 
requirements  in  their  respective  localities. 


COTTAGE   BILLIARD  AND   DINING  TABLE. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

W.  C.  Stiff,  Esq.,  Eirjningham,  writes: — "I  think  the  table  a 
decided  success.  It  is  easy  of  management,  and  serves  its  double 
purpose  without  any  draA'back.  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition." — 
December  23rd,  1880. 

W.  J.  Crump,  Esq.,  Homsey,  writes  : — "I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  the  '  Cottage '  Billiard  Table  which  you  fixed  in  my  Breakfast- 
room  on  Christmas  Eve  last.  It  fully  answers  the  purpose  of  a  Dining 
Table  and  Billiard  Table  combined,  and  is  altered  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  I  am  sure  that  no  household  should  be  without  one  of  your 
'Cottage'  Billiard  Tables. "—January  i,  1881, 

F.  McTlER,  Esq.,  Ealing,  writes:— "The  Patent  Table  acts  ad- 
mirably, and  we  are  very  pleased  with  it  ;  any  one  can  raise  or  lower 
it  without  assistance." — November  loth,  1880. 

A.  Bedford,  Esq.,  American  Watch  Company,  Waltham  Buildings, 
Holborn  Circus,  writes  : — "  I  have  been  in  want  for  some  time  past  of 
a  Combination  Billiard  and  Dining  Table,  and  after  thorough  investi- 
gation of  different  makes,  have  decided  to  order  one  of  your  '  Cottage 
style,*  which  appears  y&r  superior  to  anything  I  have  yet  seen.  You 
will  therefore  oblige  me  by  packing  the  one  your  Mr.  Burroughes 
showed  me  when  at  your  establishment  last  week  for  shipment  to  my 
private  house  in  New  York." — February  23rd,  1881. 

Mr.  G.  Summers,  "The  Hotel,"  Wimbledon,  writes: — "I  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  8  feet  '  Cottage '  Billiard  Table 
you  made  for  me  answers  welL  It  has  now  been  in  use  several  weeks, 
and  gives  universal  satisfaction,  both  as  a  Billiard  and  Dining  Table. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  anybody  its  very  simple  actio  nfor  raising 
and  lowering." — February  8lh,  1881. 

H.  S.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Battersea,  writes  : — "The  Table  I  purchased 
in  November  last  still  works  well,  and  many  who  have  enjoyed  two  or 
three  hours'  play  pronounce  it  to  be  just  the  thing." — March  14th,  1881. 

J.  B.  O.  Angell,  Esq.,  Romford,  writes  : — "  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  '  Cottage  '  Billiard  Table  you  made  for  me.  It  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  Dining  and  Billiard  Table  combined,  and  is  altered  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty." — April  7th,  1881. 
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K.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  Mallow,  writes:— "I  received  the  table, 
and  put  it  together  myself,  without  any  instrudiotts  "whatever,  before  I 
received  your  memo,  enclosing  them.  I  must  say  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  it,  and  consider  it  perfect  for  both  uses  for  which  it  is  made  ; 
indeed,  my  belief  is  that  it  could  not  fail  to  please  anyone  who  wants 
really  good  solid  honest  English  workmanship,  for  as  a  Dining  Table 
alone  it  is  worth  almost  all  the  money." — ^July  6th,  i88r. 

F.  Frank,  Esq.,  Streatham  Hill,  writes  : — "I  like  the  movement 
very  well,  and  am  pleased  with  the  table." — October  5th,  1881. 

A.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  Cintra,  Oakfield  Road,  Croydon,  writes  : — "  I 
must  say  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  wiih  the  '  Cottage  '  Billiard  Table 
you  have  supplied  me  with.  I  find  I  can  easily  convert  it  unaided 
either  way,  flaps  and  all.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  tried  the  other 
day  how  long  it  took  to  get  it  ready  for  play — the  time  was  thirty-six 
seconds  ! " — ^January  7th,  1882. 

A.  W.  TwYFORD,  Esq.,  writes  :— "The  'Cottage'  Billiard  Table 
has  safely  arrived,  and  surely  is  worthy  of  all  that  has  or  could  be  said 
in  its  favour." — ^January  14th,  1882. 

Frank  Dethridge,  Esq.,  The  Hermitage,  Ravenscourt  Park, 
Harrow  Road,  W.,  writes:— "The  combination  Table  is  a  success, 
the  balls  travel  well,  and  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  healthful  recreation 
in  store  for  me  and  my  children." — March  3rd,  1882. 

K.  B,  Williams,  Esq.,  Mallow,  Ireland,  writes: — "I  am  really 
well  satisfied  with  the  table,  and  now,  after  twelve  months'  use,  think 
more  highly  of  it  than  ever."— July  i8th,  1882. 

Walter  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  the  Junior  Liberal  Club,  Hull, 
writes: — "To  those  of  our  Members  who  have  already  seen  it,  nothing 
but  pleasure  is  experienced.  The  '  raising  and  lowering  '  arrangement 
is  most  simple." — ^July  2Sth,  1882. 

Frank  Dethridge,  Esq.,  The  Hermitage,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W., 
writes  : — "The  table  still  continues  to  behave  admirably,  and  is  a  great 
source  of  enjoyment." — October  6th,  1882. 

Chas.  J.  Stocker,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.L.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  &c.,  Weston 
House,  Richmond  Gardens,  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate,  writes  : — 
"  As  I  have  now  had  the  Billiard  and  Dining  Table  you  made  for  me 
in  use  some  months,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  its 
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thorough  efficiency  and  admirable  qualities.  It  is,  as  you  describe,  a 
perfect  Billiard  Table ;  and  yet  when  the  top  is  replaced,  and  the 
height  lowered,  a  perfect  Dining  Table."— April  14th,  1883. 

Captain  Bradshaw,  Harold  Terrace,  Dover,  writes: — "I  beg  to 
mform  you  that  your  '  Cottage '  Billiard  Table  has  been  in  my  house  for 
some  time,  and  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
piece  of  furniture,  and  is  much  admired.' 

Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  York  Villa,  Manor  Road,  Stamford  Hill, 
writes  : — "After  a  year's  use  the  table  answers  splendidly,  and  some 
of  my  friends,  who  are  '  crack '  players,  are  delighted  with  it " — 
March  13th,  1884. 


PRESS    NOTICES. 

••  The  British  Trade  journal,''  November  isi,  1880. 

"  The  Cottage  Billiard  Table.— The  luxury  of  having  a  billiard- 
room  at  home  is  enjoyed  by  comparatively  few  persons,  and  it  is  only 
those  who  can  really  enjoy  a  '  quiet  game  under  one's  own  roof  that 
can  thoroughly  appreciate  this  boon.  The  invigorating  game  of  billiards 
is  not  only  highly  estimated  by  the  sterner  sex,  but  ladies,  like  '  Cleo- 
patra, Queen  of  Egypt,'  take  pleasure  in  this  most  interesting  and 
scientific  amusement.  Children  also  find  gratification  in  the  healthy 
exercise,  and  a  passing  reference  to  young  folks  reminds  us  of  the  clever 
design  adopted  by  Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts  as  their  trade 
mark.  A  party  of  young  people  are  represented  deeply  engaged  under 
provokingly  adverse  conditions  in  a  game  of  billiards.  The  children 
are  playing  on  a  full-size  table,  and  in  order  to  enable  themselves  to 
attain  the  necessary  altitude  they  have  to  '  requisition  '  a  stool,  on  which 
the  juvenile  player  stands  and  makes  a  stroke  in  an  attitude  that  is  not 
particularly  graceful  or  easy.  Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts  have  just 
patented  a  '  Cottage '  billiard-table,  which  will,  in  the  first  place,  enable 
paterfamilias  to  play  billiards  at  home  without  incurring  the  expense  of 
building  a  room  especially,  and,  secondly,  it  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  so  constructed  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  height  and  requirements 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  The  '  Cottage  '  billiard-table  is 
the  invention  of  the  manager  of  the  above-named  old-established  firm, 
and  he  has  assuredly  supplied  a  long-felt  requirement  in  the  form  of  a 
model  billiard-table,  quite  as  efficient  as  r^ards  the  science  of  the  game 
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as  one  of  full  size.  The  '  Cottage '  billiard-table  forms  an  ordinary 
dining-table,  thus  serving  a  double  purpose.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
design  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner,  let  the  reader  suppose  that 
he  is  taken  into  a  dining-room  in  which  is  what  appears  to  be  an 
ordinary  dining-table.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  article  of  furniture  is  anything  else  than  what  it  appears  to  be. 
But  upon  the  cloth  being  taken  off,  and  the  leaves  of  the  table  re- 
moved, there  is  presented  to  view  a  complete  and  beautifully- 
made  billiard-table.  The  change  is  made  in  one  minute  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience  or  disarrangement  of  the  apartment. 
Unlike  many  so-called  combination  tables,  this  novelty  is  produced 
without  the  aid  of  geared  wheels  and  other  complicated  and  expensive 
machinery.  The  table,  in  its  first  form,  is  just  the  height  for  dining, 
and  when  the  top  is  removed  it  is  also  precisely  high  enough  for  a 
children's  game  of  billiards.  The  juveniles  have  net  to  exert  them- 
selves by  stretching  and  extending  their  limbs  unnaturally,  the  table 
being  precisely  suitable  to  their  physical  capacities,  and  no  severe  exer- 
tion is  necessary,  as  was  the  case  when  they  essayed,  as  depicted  on 
Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts'  trade  mark,  to  play  on  a  high  full- 
size  table.  The  usefulness  of  the  invention  extends  yet  further,  for  by 
a  very  simple  mechanical  arrangement  the  table  is  raised  from  the 
height  suitable  for  the  children  to  the  level  required  for  adult  players. 
With  such  a  table  whereon  to  practise,  young  folks  may  rapidly  become 
proficient  in  this  scientific  game,  which  affords  not  only  healthful 
muscular  exercise,  but  enables  juvenile  players  to  make  geometrical 
calculations,  which  are  useful  in  many  ways.  The  design  of  the 
'  Cottage '  billiard-table  is  entirely  original,  the  chief  merit  being  its 
simplicity ;  this  is  assuredly  a  recommendation,  as  James  Watt  re- 
marked, '  in  all  things,  but  proverbially  in  mechanism,  the  supreme 
excellence  is  simplicity.'  After  dinner  the  invitation  may  be — 'Let's 
to  billiards,'  and  as  by  magic  the  host  discovers  to  the  astonished 
assembly  *  the  very  billiard-table  they  have  dined  upon.'  " 

"  Licensed  Victuallers*  Gazette"  November  \yh,  1880. 

"  Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts  have  just  patented  a  new  Dining 
and  Billiard-Room  Combination  Table.  Several  such  tables  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  by  other  firms  ;  that  with  an  organ  grinding 
elevation  movement  having  hitherto  borne  the  palm,  but  the  latest 
effort  of  the  Soho  Square  firm  'whips  creation,'  to  use  a  Yankeeism. 
In  no  possible  manner  can  it  (the  deception)  be  detected  by  diners  at 


the  table,  for  it  is  the  orthodox  height,  has  the  usual  legs,  and  there  is 
no  obstruction  even  to  the  longest-limbed  individual  from  putting  his 
legs  under  the  table.  But  remove  the  four  mahogany  flaps,  pull  a  lever, 
raise  each  end  of  the  table,  and  there  you  have  your  Billiard-Board  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  as  level  as  a  die.  It  is  the  great  invention  in  the 
Billiard  world  of  modem  times,  and  cannot  be  improved  upon. " 

"  Morning  Post"  November  Tjth,  1880. 

"The  Cottage  Billiard-table. — The  difficulty  which  usually 
prevents  the  introduction  of  the  charming  game  of  Billiards  into  the 
family  circle  is  the  want  of  room  for  the  table,  a  difficulty,  however, 
which  has  been  successfully  grappled  with  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Billiard-table  manufacturers,  Messrs.  BuRROUGHEs  &  Watts.  Their 
new  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Dining-table  and  a  Bil- 
liard-table. As  a  Dining-table  it  is  the  right  height,  firm  and  steady, 
and  when  the  table-cloth  is  removed,  a  single  minute  suffices  to  convert 
it  into  a  Billiard-table,  with  pockets,  cushions,  &c.,  all  complete,  and  of 
just  the  right  height  for  '  the  young  folks  '  to  play  at,  whilst  by  a  clever 
mechanical  arrangement,  which  is  simplicity  itself,  the  table  can  be 
raised  at  once  to  the  height  suitable  for  adults." 

"  Beeton^s  Christmas  Annual,''^  "  The  Fortunate  Island"  December,  1880. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  table  from  an  ordinary  one  when 
the  cloth  is  on  it,  but  when  this  is  removed  a  beautifully-made  Billiard- 
table  appears  to  view,  of  the  height  easily  reached  by  children.  This 
table  supplies  an  opportunity  for  endless  amusement  during  the  long 
winter  evenings.  An  invitation  to  '  dinner  and  billiards '  will  prcve 
attiactive  to  very  many  people  whom  one  alone  might  scarcely  tempt 
from  their  homes." 

"  The  Caterer  and  Refreshment  Contractors^  Gazette." 

THE  COTTAGE  BILLIARD-TABLE. 

"Few  articles  have  a  better  claim  to  the  consideration  of  middle- 
class  householders  than  the  billiard  and  dining  table  invented  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Bukroughes  &  Watts.  As  an  indoor 
pastime  billiards  is  admirably  pre-eminent,  but  there  is  one  great 
drawback  to  the  indulgence  of  this  fascinating  game  under  the  domestic 
roof,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  setting  apart  a  room  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  expense  incidental  to  its  suitable  equipment.     The 
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Soho  Square  manufacturers  have  done  their  level  best  to  remove  this 
disability,  and  to  extend  the  popularity  of  billiards  as  a  household 
recreation.  That  they  have  succeeded  conspicuously  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  aver,  and  it  only  requires  examination  and  trial  of  the  cottage 
billiard-table  to  appreciate  the  fact.  But  the  double  use  for  which  the 
table  is  adapted  is  by  no  means  apparent  to  the  cursory  observer.  He 
merely  sees  before  him  an  ordinary  dining-room  table,  with  the  usual 
flaps  or  leaves.  If,  after  stretching  his  legs  under  the  hospitable 
mahogany,  he  should  be  invited  to  a  game  of  billiards  '  on  the  spot,'  it 
is  probable  he  would  regard  the  challenge  in  the  light  of  a  mere  joke. 
But  an  almost  instantaneous  metamorphosis  would  soon  enlighten  him 
on  the  subject.  For  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  leaves  and  raise 
successively  each  end  of  the  table  to  bring  into  view  the  familiar  board 
of  green  cloth,  level  as  a  die,  and  of  the  correct  height  for  playing 
upon.  The  mechanical  arrangements  whereby  this  transposition  is 
effected  are  most  simple,  iand  consequently  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
become  deranged.  The  whole  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  simple,  compact, 
and  effective,  and  it  appears  to  solve  the  problem  how  to  popularise 
lalliards  in  the  home  circle.  And  although  in  the  present  day  every 
well-appointed  hotel  possesses  its  billiard-room,  yet  on  special  occasions 
the  demand  often  outruns  the  existing  accommodation,  and  then,  how 
handy  to  be  able  to  please  and  astonish  one's  guests  by  converting  a 
dining-table  or  two  into  billiard-boards  !  Even  the  most  unpretentious 
country  inn  may,  by  means  of  the  cottage  billiard-table,  add  to  its 
attractions." 


•*  European  Mail.''^ 

"'Familiar  to  our  Ears  as  Household  Words.' — Bur- 
ROUGHES  &  Watts, — What  pleasing  memories  are  recalled  by  those 
names,  how  indissolubly  are  they  associated  with  the  recollection  of 
some  of  our  happiest  hours,  and  how  immeasurable  is  the  gratitude 
with  which  we  regard  them  !  Let  the  philosophising  moralists  of  a 
cold  asceticism  say  what  they  will,  the  individual  or  firm  who  con- 
tributes to  the  legitimate  pleasures  of  mankind  is  worthy  of  being 
ranked  as  a  benefactor.  There  will  be  but  few  who  will  deny  this 
title  to  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  Soho  Square.  In  the  table 
which  is  being  exhibited  at  Sydney,  the  object  of  the  firm — viz., 
to  show  the  superiority  of  English-made  tables  over  those  of  all  other 
countries — promises  to  be  attained  with  marked  success.  The  work 
is,  both  as  regards  design  and  execution,  as  near  perfection  as  it  is 
possible  to  be. " 
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PATENT  BILLIARD  MARKER, 

FOR    FIXING     INTO      THE    CUSHION     OF 
A    BILLIARD    TABLE. 


One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  playing 
BiUiards  at  a  private  house  is  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
services  of  a  marker  have  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  that,  unless 
some  obliging  friend  can  be  found  to  officiate  in  that  capacity, 
the  non-striker  is  constantly  engaged  in  making  journeys  to 
and  from  the  marking  board.  Nothing  puts  some  players  so 
much  off  as  any  trouble  with  regard  to  the  scoring,  and,  under 
the  circumstances  named,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  score  has  or  has  not  been  taken  correctly  must  constantly 
occur.  Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts'  Patent  Billiard 
Marker,  for  fixing  into  the  cushion  of  a  Billiard  Table,  will  be 
found  invaluable  in  all  private  rooms.  It  can  be  fixed  to  any 
part  of  the  table,  and,  by  pressing  a  small  button,  the  non- 
striker  can  register  the  value  of  each  of  his  opponent's  strokes 
as  it  is  made,  and  the  trouble  of  innumerable  journeys  to  a 
remote  corner  of  the  room  is  saved.  The  Patent  Billiard 
Marker  can  be  affixed  to  the  handsomest  table  without  dis- 
figuring it ;  and,  as  the  buttons  and  registers  are  below  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  there  is  nothing  to  catch  the  shirt-cuff  or 
watch  chain,  nor  do  they  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  execution  of  any  stroke. 

PRICE   42s.  per  Pair. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO     SQUARE,     LONDON,     W. 

And  at  7,  LITTLE  GEORGE   STREET,   SYDNEY,  N.S.W., 

And  LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


AS  A  CROSS  OR  SHORT  REST. 

It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  cross  or  short  rest,  as  you  can  strike 
the  object  ball  at  any  desired  part.  For  pool  or  stab  shots  it  is 
invaluable. 


AS  A  CUSHION  REST. 

It  is  much  superior  to  the  old  cushion  rest,  as  it  makes  a  firmer 
bridge,  and  you  can  play  strokes  which  would  be  impossible  with  the 
old  rest. 


AS  A  PYRAMID  OR  SPIDER  REST. 

It  is  perfect  as  a  spider,  as  you  can  reach  over  three  or  four  balls, 
and  can  be  made  cushion,  or  cross,  or  spider,  at  will.  No  rest  before 
was  ever  made  by  which  you  could  strike  a  ball  so  low,  to  play  the 
screw  shot.     It  is  a  complete  rest  for  righ  or  left-handed  players. 

PRICE    complete    18s.    6d. 


THE  NEW  REST. 


Mr.    JAMES  S.   BURROUGHES, 

OF 

Messrs.  BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W., 
has  patented  a  new  Rest,  called  the  "  UNIVERSAL."  It  is 
a  perfect  Cushion,  Short  or  Cross,  and  Spider  or  Pyramid 
Rest,  ALL  IN  ONE.  This  Rest  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  in  any 
position  required,  at  pleasure,  simply  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist ;  it 
is  no  heavier  than  the  ordinary  Rest,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the 
REST  of  the  future.     The  following  testimonials  prove  its  value. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


Mp.  JOHN  ROBERTS  (the  Veteran  Ex-Champion)— 
"It  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  perfect  Rest  I  have  ever  seen." 

Mr.  PEALL  (Holder  of  the  Record  for  the  Highest  Break)— 
"  A  perfect  Rest,  especially  for  cushion  shots." 

Mp.  J.  MITCHELL  (the  celebpated  Spot  Stroke  Playep)— 

'  It  is  the  best  Rest  I  have  ever  used.     Wonder  it  has  never  been 

thought  of  before. " 

Mp.  D.  RICHARDS  (Champion  Pyramid  Player)— 

'  It  is  the  most  sensible  Rest  I  have  ever  seen  during  my  long  career 

in  Billiards,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years." 

Mp.  W.  cook  (Ex-Champlon)- 

'  The  best  Rest  I  have  ever  used  or  seen,  and  must  become  the  Rest  of 

the  future." 

Mp.  J.  LLOYD  (Winner  of  Foup  Tournaments)— 

"  The  best  Rest  out ;  must  take  the  place  of  all  others." 

Mp,  DOWLAND  (Winner  of  the  Sportsman's  and  Aquapium 
Toupnaments)— 
The  handiest  Rest  I  have  ever  used,  and  no  doubt  will  become 
'  universal. ' " 

Mp.  MANNOCK- 

■  The  most  useful  of  all  Rests.     Invaluable  for  all  shots  where  a  Rest 
is  required." 


Pat3nt  secured  in  United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  d  Foreign  Countries. 


CIGAR  TRAY  FOR  BILLIARD  TABLES. 


Billiard  players  are  generally  partial  to  smoking,  and  the 
floor  of  a  billiard-room,  not  to  speak  of  the  cloth  of  the  table, 
is  apt  to  give  evidence  in  a  disagreeable  manner  of  their  fond- 
ness for  the  fragrant  weed.  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  conveniently-placed  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  their  cigars, 
billiard-players  are  wont  to  drop  their  ash  as  fancy  dictates. 
Unless,  therefore,  a  receptacle  for  the  ash  is  at  hand,  it  is  apt 
to  be  thrown  or  blown  about  anywhere,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  carpets  and  furniture,  and,  every  now  and  then,  it  will 
invariably  be  dropped  on  the  cloth.  The  ash  tray,  of  which  a 
sketch  is  given  above,  has  been  designed  to  mitigate  this  evil, 
and  is  a  boon  to  all  smokers  who  play  billiards.  Being  fixed 
underneath  any  of  the  cushions,  it  is  always  at  hand  without 
ever  being  in  th2  way,  and  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  sHding 
bottom  enables  a  servant  with  a  dust-pan  to  empty  it  instantly. 

Price  per  Set  of  Six,  l2s.  6d. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO   SQUARE,    LONDON,    W. 

And  at  7,   LITTLE   GEORGE   STREET,   SYDNEY,   N.S.W., 
Acd  LAMBTON  QOAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


THE  PATENT  BRIDGE. 

To  support  the  hand  when  Playing. 


There  are  many  thousands  who  play  Bilhards,  but  who  invariably 
fail  to  make  any  large  break.  In  many  cases  their  failure  is  attributable 
to  some  imperfection  in  the  way  of  making  the  bridge.  The  Patent 
Bridge  has  been  designed  to  meet  this  difficulty.  It  is  worn  on  the 
second  finger  of  the  left  hand,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  will 
allow  the  forefinger  and  thumb  to  be  placed  across  the  bridge  with 
perfect  ease  and  comfort,  entirely  doing  away  with  the  strained  and 
awkward  methods  often  adopted.  A  few  hours'  occasional  practice 
with  the  Rest  will  cause  the  player's  hand  to  naturally  assume  the 
proper  position,  and  as  the  Rest  adds  considerably  to  the  firmness  and 
rigidity  of  the  hand,  the  steadiness  and  precision  in  striking,  so  essential 
to  good  play,  is  assured.  Many  people  in  attempting  a  stroke  fail  to 
succeed  through  a  nervous  movement  of  the  hand  at  the  moment  of 
striking  ;  this  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Rest.  With  it 
all  kinds  of  strokes  can  be  made  from  any  part  of  the  table  or  from  off 
a  cushion  with  equal  facility.  The  Rest  is  especially  useful  for  playing 
pool  or  pyramids,  as  winning  hazards  are  rendered  with  much  greater 
ease  and  certainty,  and  it  will  also  be  found  to  greatly  aid  the  free 
delivery  of  the  cue,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  certainty  of  aim,  qualifications 
that  make  the  play  of  a  professional  so  far  superior  to  that  of  an  amateur. 


Prices :  Polished  Brass,  1/- ;  Niclsel  Silver,  1/6. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO    SQUARE,     LONDON,    W. 

And  at  7,  LITTLE   GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY,   N.S.W., 
And  LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


THE  PORTABLE  BILLIARD  CUE. 


(PATENTED.) 


There  are  few  billiard  players  who  care  to  make  use  of  a  Cue  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed,  and  certainly  none  who  would  willingly 
play  an  important  match,  or  a  heat  in  a  handicap,  with  a  Cue  which 
they  may  pick  up  at  haphazard  in  a  strange  billiard  room.  At  the 
same  time  an  ordinary  Cue  is  a  most  awkward  article  to  carry  from 
one  place  to  another.  Any  one  seen  walking  through  the  streets  armed 
with  the  ordinary  long  japanned  case  is  infallibly  set  down,  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  community,  as  an  individual  who  "carries  a  piece  of 
chalk  in  his  pocket,  and  addresses  the  marker  by  his  Christian  name  "  ; 
whilst  it  is  a  somewhat  cumbersome  companion  even  in  a  hansom 
cab.  Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts  have  completely  overcome 
this  difficulty  of  transit  by  introducing  a  Portable  Cue  in  two  parts.  It 
is  connected  by  such  a  long  and  well-fitting  screw  that  the  most  hyper- 
critical player  could  not  possibly  tell  that  he  was  not  using  a  single 
f)iece  of  wood  ;  and  it  can  either  be  carried  in  the  hand,  in  a  neat 
eather  case,  or  packed  in  any  ordinary  portmanteau.  It  possesses 
another  great  advantange  in  being  fitted  with  a  patent  removable  screw 
tip.  There  is  scarcely  a  player  who  has  not  experienced  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  tip  of  his  Cue  coming  off  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  and 
this  mishap,  which  often  means  the  loss  of  a  match,  can  now  be 
remedied  in  a  few  seconds.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  the  new  Cue  than  the  fact  that  professionals  like  Peall, 
Taylor,  and  Mannock,  who  were  at  first  much  prejudiced  against  them, 
now  make  constant  use  of  them,  and  find  them  especially  handy  to 
carry  about  to  the  residences  of  their  various  pupils. 

PRICES  : 

Plain  Ash          12s.Od. 

Ebony  Butted ISs.Od. 

Champion  Patterns 21s. Od. 

Interchangeable  Tips  and  supply,extra  5s. 6d. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO   SQUARE,   LONDON,  W. 

And  at  7,  LITTLE  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY,   N.S.W. 
And  LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


THE  PATENT  BALL  ADJUSTER. 


A  perfectly  true  set  of  Balls  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  to  the  game  of  Billiards,  and,  unfortunately, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Every  possible  care  is 
used  in  their  manufacture,  yet,  though  they  may  be  sent  out  in 
perfect  condition,  it  is  often  impossible  to  guard  against  the  ill- 
effects  of  constant  use  in  a  heated  atmosphere.  The  Patent 
Adjuster  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use,  especially  in  foreign 
parts  and  in  remote  districts  of  the  country  where  it  is  incon- 
venient to  send  the  Balls  back  to  the  maker  to  be  turned,  as  a 
careful  use  of  it  will  restore  the  foulest  Ball  to  its  normal 
condition.  In  a  private  house,  where  there  is  only  one  set  of 
Balls,  and  to  send  them  back  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  turned 
means  a  cessation  of  play  for  some  days,  the  Adjuster  will  be 
found  especially  valuable.  The  Ball  should  be  pressed  firmly 
into  the  cup,  and  turned  carefully  round  in  all  directions,  until 
it  is  found  to  run  perfectly  true. 


PRICE     £1    10s. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO    SQUARE,  LONDON,   W. 

And  at  7,   LITTLE  GEORGE  STREET,    SYDNEY,  N.S.W., 
And  LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


A  very  good  idea  of  the  strength  of  a  billiard  player's  game 
can  be  formed  by  watching  where  he  spots  his  ball  to  make 
a  losing  hazard  into  one  of  the  middle  or  top  pockets.  A 
beginner  is  all  at  sea  on  this  important  point,  and  almost 
invariably  makes  an  easy  hazard  difficult,  and  a  difficult  one 
impossible,  by  spotting  his  ball  some  inches  from  the  proper 
place.  A  few  hours'  practice  with  the  Sighting  Angle  will  do 
wonders  in  improving  a  young  player's  game  in  this  most 
important  particular.  The  apex  of  the  angle  must  be  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  object  ball,  and  the  angle  be  so  adjusted 
that  a  line  continued  from  one  end  of  it  will  reach  the  centre  of 
the  pocket  into  which  the  losing  hazard  is  to  be  made.  Then  a 
line  continued  from  the  other  end  will  reach  the  exact  spot  on 
the  baulk  line  where  the  striker's  ball  should  be  placed  to  make 
the  hazard  with  an  ordinary  half-ball  stroke.  The  Sighting 
Angle  is  of  a  handy,  portable  size,  but,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  those  who  wish  to  constantly  carry  it  about  with  them,  a 
small  one  is  manufactured,  which,  when  shut  in  a  neat  leather 
case,  is  only  3I  inches  in  length  and  i|  inches  in  breadth, 
and  is  easily  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Any  beginner 
will  improve  his  game  25  points  in  100  by  a  few  days'  practice 
with  the  Sighting  Angle,  and  many  more  advanced  players  will 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  occasional  use  of  it. 


PRICE     ONE    SHILLING. 

BURROUGHES   &   WATTS, 

19,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

And  at  7,  LITTLE   GEORGE  STREET,   SYDNEY,  N.S.W., 
And  LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


THE  SIMPLEX  CUE  TIPPER. 


The  Simplex  Cue  Tipper  is  an  extremely  simple 
contrivance  for  tipping  cues,  being  less  costly  than  the 
generality  of  machines  sold  for  this  purpose.  A 
large  number  may  be  employed,  and  thus  a  greater 
number  of  cues  can  be  re-tipped  at  one  operation, 
saving  considerable  time.  The  illustration  clearly 
shows  the  construction  of  the  machine  and  the 
method  of  using  it.  The  cue  with  the  tip  applied  is 
inserted  and  pressed  against  the  top  plate  ;  the  ring  is 
then  gently  drawn  over  the  inclined  angles,  which 
grips  the  cue  firmly  until  the  cement  sets,  when  it  may 
be  safely  removed. 

PRICE    ONE     SHILLING. 


BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO    SQUARE,    LONDON. 

And   at  7,  LITTLE  GEORGE  STREET,    SYDNEY,   N.S.W., 
And  LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


THE 

LUX-CALOR 

GAS  OR  OIL  STOVE. 

(New  Patent.) 


This  new  Patent  Apparatus,  especially  made  for  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Billiard  Rooms,  keeps  them  well  aired 
at  an  even  temperature,  gives  off  no  smoke  or  smell  or  un- 
pleasant fumes,  as  it  is  constructed  on  scientific  principles, 
and  the  products  of  combustion  aie  condensed.  It  is  easily 
fitted  at  small  cost  and  does  not  require  a  flue  or  chimney. 
For  keeping  the  cushions  of  the  table  in  good  order,  and 
the  cues  from  being  damaged  by  damp,  they  are  found  to 
be  invaluable.  They  are  in  use  at  some  of  the  Clubs  in 
the  West  end  of  London,  and  can  be  seen  at  cur  Show, 
rooms. 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

SOHO   SQUARE,   LONDON. 


THE 
TRADE  MARK.     XaXJ3C'"C9.^k.Xft^>Z^    TRADE  MARK. 

Hygienic  Condensing  GAS  or  OIL   STOVE. 


Scale  iJ  inch  to  the  foot. 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  burning  12  cubit  feet  gas  per  hour. 

4  ft.  high,  2  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.  at  base 

Price  J88    8is*      Enamelled  Slate  Top,  15/-  Extn. 


BURR0TJ6HES  &  WATTS,  Soho  Square,  LONDON. 


''Switchback  Skittles." 

BURROUGHES  &  WATTS, 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees, 

19,    SOHO   SQCTARE,    LONDON,    W.; 

104,  Deansgate,  Manchester; 

8,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  "W. ;  6,  Clive  Row,  Calcutta; 

Hutto    &  Co.,  Montreal ;  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

8  PATENtTgWiNTEdTIFmOR^^       FOR. 


A  New  Game,  scientific  and  amusing,  for  young  and  old,  in  all 
seasons,  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  English  game  of  Skittles.  The 
board  can  be  placed  on  any  table.  An  almost  endless  variety  of  Games 
can  be  played  on  it ;  it  is  a  source  of  great  amusement,  and  no  little 
skill,  and  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  games  of  the  season. 

This  Patent  consists  of  a  handsomely  finished  board  of  polished 
mahogany,  5  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide,  having  a  convex  surface  ; 
the  Nine  Pins  or  Skittles  are  placed  at  one  end,  on  a  diamond,  and  at 
each  side  is  a  well  to  catch  the  pins  or  ball  ;  on  one  side  is  fixed  a 
brass  pillar,  from  this  runs  a  double  rail  in  the  form  of  a  Switchback 
Railway.  In  a  cup  on  the  top  of  the  pillar  is  placed  the  ivory  ball,  this 
is  set  rolling  down  the  Switchback  rail,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it 
gives  the  screw  or  twist  given  to  a  ball  by  players  at  the  ordinary  game 
of  Skittles.  By  pulling  a  handle,  which  works  a  lever,  the  player 
can  guide  the  ball  in  any  required  direction,  so  as  to  strike  any  one 
of  the  Skittles.  A  drawer  holds  the  Skittles  and  Ball,  and  when  the 
Switchback  ia  not  in  use,  the  pillar  and  rails,  being  hinged,  can  be 
folded  flat,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  packed  away  in  a  space  6  inches 
in  depth.     

PRICE    COMPLETE,    £8    5    OJ 


PRESS    NOTICES. 

"Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts,  of  Soho  Square,  W.,  have  recently 
added  to  the  number  of  our  indoor  amusements  by  a  game  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  '  Switchback  Skittles.'  At  first  glance 
one  might  almost  take  it  for  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  but  a  closer 
acquaintance  will  show  that  it  is  something  more.  In  previous  games 
of  a  similar  description  almost  everything  is  left  to  chance  ;  in  'Switch- 
back Skittles '  the  element  of  skill  enters  largely.  Just  as  much  fun — 
though,  of  course,  not  the  exercise — may  be  obtained  as  at  ordinary 
skittles  ;  and,  to  our  thinking,  the  new  game  of  Messrs.  Burroughes  & 
Watts  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  had  brought  to  our  notice." 
— The  Field,  November  \6th,  1889. 

"There  ought  to  be  endless  fun  in  the  'Switchback  Skittles'  by 
Burroughes  &  Watts."— Daily  Telegraph,  \6th  December,  1889. 
"  A  most  interesting  game,  requiring  no  little  skill." — Sportsman. 
"  It  is  both  scientific  and  amusing,  and  can  be  placed  on  any  table, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  games  of  the  season." — 
Illustrated  London  News,  November  22nd,  1889. 

"  When  we  first  saw  the  game  we  thought  it  somewhat  easy, 
but  after  a  few  tries  we  were  convinced  that  considerable  skill  was 
requisite.  We  predict  that  the  game  will  become  a  great  favourite  in 
clubs  and  regimental  messes." — United  Service  Gazette,  November 
■yith,  1889. 

"  Is  certain  to  become  very  popular  with  all  classes,  old  and  young, 
being  equally  scientific  and  amusing."— News  of  the  World. 

"A  good  deal  of  skill  can  be  used  in  this  pastime,  there  being, 
besides,  plenty  of  amusement  for  young  and  old.  It  can  be  varied 
almost  indefinitely,  and  any  amount  of  fun  can  be  obtained  from  this 
ingenious  game,  at,  considering  the  handsome  fittings  and  general 
finish  of  the  work,  a  very  moderate  price." — Civilian,  2ydNov.,  1889. 
"Must  be  popular." — SPORTING  Life. 

"  'Switchback  Skittles'  already  promise  to  become  widely  popular, 
for  the  game,  although  so  simple,  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
skill.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  know  of  this  fascinat- 
ing g^nie,  for  it  will  certainly  while  away  many  an  hour  most  delight- 
fully."— Lady's  Pictorial. 

"  Indoor  games  are  almost  without  number,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  are  comparatively  worthless,  as  they  are  more  calculated  to  weary 
than  to  amuse.  Not  so  the  game  of  '  Switchback  Skittles '  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Burroughes  &  Watts,  of  Soho  Square,  W,,  for 
with  this  a  fund  of  entertainment,  and  no  small  amount  of  excitement, 
may  be  obtained." — The  Queen,  November,  1889. 

"The  newest  game  is  that  of  'Switchback  Skittles,'  made  by 
Burroughes  &  Watts,  of  Soho  Square.  It  is  a  very  amusing  pastime. " 
— PaLl  Mall  Budget,  December  12th. 

"The  new  game  of  '.Switchback  Skittles'  should  prove  popular. 
It  is  pxtremely  portable,  and  occupies  scarcely  any  space  at  all  when 
not  in  use,  is  capable  of  causing  much  fun,  and  allows  of  the  exercise 
of  some  skill." — Illustrated  Sporting,  &c.,  News,  December  \i,th. 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 

►♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF   THE 


PRINCIPAL   PLAYERS: 

COOK,    BENNETT, 

ROBERTS,  Sen., 

PEAUU,  MITCHEUU 

Permanent  Autotype  Enlargements,  21x18, 
in  Massive  Gold  Frames,  complete, 

i  PRICE  21s.  EACH. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


BURRO UGHES  &l  WATTS,  ] 

SOHO    SQUARE    LONDON,  W.  ] 

And  at  7,  LITTLE   GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W.,  f 

And  LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z.  < 


The  Invisible  Pocket  Plates 

This  is  the  only  uaUd  Patent  existing  for  Pocket  Plates, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  of  us. 


NEW    PATENT. 


OLD    PATTERN. 


The  advantages  of  the  INVISIBLE  POCKET  PLATES 

are  as  follows : — 
No  metal  flanges  or  projections  to  become  loose. 
No  brass-work  to  tarnish. 

No  metal  to  catch  fingers,  cuffs,  or  watch  chains. 
A  better  defined  outline  to  the  pocket,  ensuring  greater 

precision  in  play. 
An  unimpeded  stroke  from  surface  of  cushion. 

Have  been  pronounced  by  the  players  and  public  a  great 
boon,  and  are  fitted  to  all  our  tables  at  no  extra  charge. 

Old  Cushions  of  any  other  make  can  be  remodelled  and 
fitted  with  these  celebrated  Patent  Steel  Block  Extra  Low 
Cushions. 

Our  Patent  "EUREKA"  Extra  Low  Cushions  and 
Invisible  Plates  are  patented  throughout  the  world. 

Notice. — The  Public  is  cautioned  against  infringements 
of  these  Patents. 


ROBERTS'  GREAT  BREAKS! 
MITCHELL'S  GREAT  BREAKS! 

COOK'S  GREAT  BREAKS ! 
PEALL'S    GREAT  BREAKS! 

Were  made  on  a  TABLE  fitted  with 

The  Latest  Invention  of  Modern  Times, 

THE 

"EUREKA" 

"COLD-RESISTING 

BILLIARD     CUSHION," 

Which  never  gets  Hard  in  Coldest  Climates, 

Messrs.  BURROUGHES  and  WATTS  having  discovered  a 
new  method  of  Preparing  India-rubber  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  Billiard  Cushions,  claim  for  them — 

The  most  perfect  truth  of  angle. 

They  are  quite  noiseless,  and 

The  fastest. 

Never  get  hard,  always  the  same,  winter  and 

summer. 
Always  keep  their  shape. 
Balls  do  not  jump. 

No  country  house  should  be  without  them. 
Your  table  is  always  in  perfect  order. 
Old    tstbles    can    be    fitted  with  these    patent 

cushions. 

CAN    BE   TRIED   AND   TESTED   AT 

BURROUGHES    &    WATTS', 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON.  W. 


^flVWNGSKT.     DEC  0  4  1978 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


Billiards  simplified 


_  1 


